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wee large- -scale organizations 2 through- on the precise enumeration of rights and 
. out history, but they have done so duties with which a person is endowed for 

_ under many dif different circumstances and thelr the duration of his service. If such a specifi- 

‘more or less voluntary cooperation has taken cation of rights and duties is consistently ca 

many different forms. It may well have re- ried out, it will ideally result in an exhaustive 

quired aj; many men to construct the irriga- definition of the powers of command (their 

~ tion system and temples of early Mesopota ta extent and their limits) appropriate to ‘every — 

mian civilization, as are needed today for within an administrative 

" “operation of of large industrial enterprises.” The — However, we do not ordinarily think of large- _ 
large- -scale organizations of modern scale organizations in this sense. We are 
Civilization are, therefore, not noteworthy rather inclined to note that their division of 
for their size, but for the problems peculiar labor leads to “red tape” and to i 
to our forms of organized cooperation. These work for the individual employee. And diam 


forms are characteristically nee | in so far suspect, even if we may not be able to prove ie 


* 
Manuscript received May 19, 1047. Such organizations will be able and eager to 


*The term “organization” serves as an over-al 
designation of the various forms of duties and om their 
organized co-operation among men. By “large- scale “1. MON LAW 
organization” reference is made to the growth in et W OF OLIGARCHY sit, 
size, detailed division of labor and consequent —_— . 


cialization, which characterizes modern economic 
organizations in We: Civil 
and political organizations. The term “administra> stern civ ilization take 


tion” refers to’ the formal hierarchy in the division this latter view. ‘They readily grant that these 

§ of labor, by means of which the work of an or- ; organizations are indispensable in modern 
ganization is accomplished. _ (“Administration” is civilization. But they assert that their 
related to “organization” as the interrelation of its policies are in effect determined by —s 

parts is related to the entire motor.) “Bureaucracy” 

- _ tefers to the informal relations, without which the ‘Cf. the exposition of this theory in Robert | 
_ formal administrative hierarchy could not get its Michels, Political Parties (New York: Hearst’s In- 

work done; these relations are “informal” in the ternational Library, 1919) and Gaetano Mosca, 
sense that we are unable to stipulate rules which The Ruling Class (New York, 1939). Cf. also the 
Would effectively govern these relations. cat. _—ss—ssestatement of the theory by Philip Selznick, “An — 
See Gordon Childe, What happened in History a Approach to the Theory of Bureaucracy,” svat. 
‘York: Penguin Books, 1946), 82-105. can Review, VIII 47-59. 


students of the role of large- 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
minorities, for whom the unorganized major- and the desirability of achieving it. Rather, » 
_ ity is no match.‘ It is, therefore, meaningless _ an organized minority can maintain its power 
° to distinguish between different organizations and it can make its idea of success prevail, | 
é _ by the “purposes” they are said to serve. The as long as disagreement is widespread both | 
“purpose” of any organization is determined — with regard to the meaning of “success” and . 
by the “interests” of its ruling clique. ba fs to the methods by which it is to be achieved. 
But « can these “interests” or “purposes” be The “iron law of oligarchy” is inadequate _ 
readily identified? The “purpose” of busi- © in that it speaks of the superior power = 


“Ress, for instance, is ordinarily described as organized minorities without giving sufficient 
_ profit. Yet, the individuals who conduct ued attention to the causes of dissensus inside 
business may have a great diversity of “ | and outside the organizations studied.° 
___ terests” in mind, of which profit for the best ‘law” is also” inadequate in so far as it is 
e4 ness may be one. The relation between the based on a narrow, technical view of ad- ; 
a. 74 “interests” of individuals and the “purpose’ ’ ministration. It assumes, along with the effi- 
g a. profit is indeterminate in the sense that ciency expert, that the administrative pro- 
Si any number of different administrative ac- cess is both rational and neutral. As a result ; 
tions might lead to business “success.” Ex- it asserts that an organized minority can use 
cept as individual cases are examined en its position of power to direct an | organiza- 1 
___ pirically,® it is difficult, if not impossible, to tion in accordance with its “interests. ” To 
determine in what manner | the various > end the minority can count on the effi- 
- terests” of individuals have contributed to- cient and disinterested service of the em- 
wards the “purpose” of a business. It will _ployees s of the organization. These assertions 
_ be less ambiguous, then, if we > speak of the confuse the concept of technically rational 
‘success rather than the purpose of ‘an or- administration’ with the reality of the ads 
ganization, since we can do so without judg- ministrative process. No large- -scale organi-— 
: = ing the intricate interrelations between ad- - zation is in fact ‘ “technically rational »” be- 
ministration and its results. cause it must always i invoive. 4 


= 


_ In pursuing their own interests the —_ “i a) the social and ideological background of a poli 
bers of an organized minority may, however, ae diversity of persons, which their formal tim 
prevent the success of an organization. This positions within an administrative 
be attributed to the fact that the or- archy cannot obliterate; reas 
ganized minority has formed an idea of the b) the institutional — in 4a B 
with the ideas which others have formed. By cal 
t h the historical and psychological context in 
e criteria of “success” are themselves con- which the people outside the organization 
4 troversial. Such controversy is likely to exist view its activities. 
inside and outside any large-scale or- thes ial task one 
ganization. It is, therefore, misleading to as- task 0 sociologist to 
sume that a ruling clique can deliberately enacts oF ss whic 
while everybody else agrees on the methods ganization. = 
Mosca, op. the otherwise excellent study by Oliver Graceau, Politi 
For an illustration of the ‘difficulties The Political Life of the American Medical Associa- If 
sm ascertaining how decisions in business are arrived tions (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1941). culty 
at, cf. the study by Robert A. Gordon, Business ag ‘This term refers to Max Weber’s ideal type of | itself 

inf 
Leadership in Large Corporations (Washington: 3 modern administration, according to which the ad- fort 
a "Brookings Institution, 1945), 46-98. The same point ministrator is an expert, who adheres strictly to Spies. 
js. illustrated in Leo Tolstoy’s characterization of — the ideal of neutrality. As a consequence he will infort 
the relation between General Staff decisions and — ¥ confine himself exclusively to the — quenc 
= military action. See War and Peace (New of — ‘explicit « tion 
Freed 
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power any organize 
scribed by the internal and external pers 
_setting of the organization which it seeks to 
control. Such an organization can be used in ministration in rer wel and government has 
the interest of a minority the more easily, the become technically more rational; or r with © 
‘more the administrators adhere to the ideal analyzing the ‘ factor,’ “which is 7 
impartial, competent service. this ne in the a 
ideal is perhaps never realized, since the ac- any organization. ®In concentrating on either 
_tions leading to its realization cannot by | one or the other aspect these studies have 
definition be motivated by the spirit of neu- he tended to obscure the real: | issue. Modern 


P trality. The minority may foster this “spirit fir large-s -scale organizations do not show a clear 
of neutrality,” in order to make the organiza- a separation of their technical and psy- 
4 tion a more pliable tool. But if the minority chological aspects. They may be more e readily 
will use an organization for its own interests, understood, I believe, if the interrelations | a zy 
then it must also frequently resort to the between the technical requirements of the : 
deliberate manipulation of personal and flow of of work and the social and psychologi- 
ideological influences, in order to achieve its © cal predispositions of the individuals en- 
ends. In this way it may undermine rather gaged in this work are analyzed. Our under- 
than strengthen the tendencies, which might standing of this” interrelation -may be en- 
otherwise foster the “technically. rational” hanced, however, by 3 a brief examination ‘of 
F aspects of administration. Perhaps the most the studies, which have — these sepects hi 
telling illustration of this point is the separately. 
perience of the German Secret Police, which 
had encouraged denunciations in order to 
‘ facilitate the systematic detection of all la- _1t i is a familiar idea that modern Western at 
tent opposition to the Hitler regime. Ti Chlientin is increasingly characterized by a 
policy made it imperative from time to bureaucratization. In the past scientific anal- Ss 


\ 
time to “denounce the denouncers, ” one of characterized this development 
one of increasing “rationalization.” "In the 


= tween ‘rational administration and oligarchi- 
“cal abuse, neither is there such a connection _ caprice (of the king or or his “representatives) 5 ‘ 
between rational administration and demo- to the substitution of a nation-wide gov- 
cratic institutions. Broadly speaking, whether ¢™ment for the small decen 4 


| one or the other will be the result, depends — 


upon the social and psychological setting in herence to local traditions. Thus, ‘the ll - 


which a technically rational administration historian Otto Hintze has shown in detail 
is attempted. However, the studies of large- > the modern cabinet system gradually 
developed out of the various offices in the 


“Kohn- Dictatorship and ‘ing’s household. He traces, for 


Political Police (London : Kegan Paul, 1945), 114-15. the Treasury or or Finance I Department ir. vari- 

If a dictatorial regime attempts to avoid this difi- ous modern g governments to the King’s ag 
culty by discouraging denunciations, it usually finds who was responsible for collecting 
information—to organize a system of “spies upon re leave out of consideration the voluminous * 

spies.” Such “systematic” efforts at obtaining needed — literature on the art of management. Interestingly — 
information entail their own unforseen conse- enough this literature also treats the rational tech- 
quences. How this system may affect factory produc- _ 2 niques of management (e.g., testi ing, job classifica- 
tion is illustrated by Victor Kravehesbo, I Chose tion, time-and-motion studies) separately from a 
Freedom (New York: 1946), 75- psychological of personnel and public relations. 
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LOGICAL 


and guarding the monies stad to cali King. os which it was confused at an n earlier time. In In- 
addition, Hintze points out how y modern — deed, in analyzing the overall result of the 
administration _has clearly separated state development, which these historians have 
_ from household finance and in so doing has traced , contemporary sociology has centered — 
; replaced the traditional erratic methods of its attention on this disengagement of gov- 
the past by regularized and formally legal ernment administration from society, a 
administrative procedures.*° This same “ra Which are the characteristics that dis- 
tionalization” of — ‘government been -tinguish the administration ‘of the modern 
a analyzed by Ernest Barker in his study of state from that of all other forms of oma 
_ the development of pubic services in France, onan aoe to Max Weber the 
fu ry. England, and Prussia ‘since 1660. id Pro- key to this distinction lies in the concept of 
fessor Barker has stated that prior to 1660 professionalization.* Specialized training 
the state was still identified with the he King’s and thorough examinations are today in- i 
family household. Its resources were were the dispensable prerequisites for the recruitment | 
King’ private Property and the nobility had of government officials. They are appointed 
special privileges in the government's than elected. Their work in its pro- 
* ministrative and military organization, both | fessional capacity is integrated into a hier- 
_ in terms of claims on offices and on the archy of command by way of enabling 
obtained d from them. statutes and procedural rules. The special 
“This confusion of the idea ‘of the the State with competence | of each appointee is utilized in 
of Family, Property and general Society fulfilling the particular duties ascribed to the 
Ne was generally characteristic of Europe about office which he (temporarily) occupies. Thus, 
1660. . . . So long as it persists, it complicates modern administration is ideally th the very — 
and checks the development of a pure and spe- antithesis of arbitrary rule. Its every action 
a ie cific administration of public services. The dis- js predictable since the principles of its or- 
; ae al engaging of the idea of the State, as a service- : ganization are designed ed to rule out any Pos- 
a ie rendering organization for the protection of | - sible intrusion of personal factors such as 


= 


3 


great landmarks in the history of that disen- >) sc 
gaging. One is the institution of absolutism, as it This construction of “rational adminis: 

inaugurated by Louis XIV. The other is the tration rests on the assumption that fice 

- proclamation of national sovereignty, as it was holders as a group b believe in this “rational : 7 a4 ha 

made in 1789. Both of these movements, op- ity.” ’ “Rationalization” of the administrative 4 

5 posed as they are, agree in postulating a con- te process depends on the development of a a 

ception of the State as something separate and professional ethics. The administrator must 

the 


sui sui generis,””2 


be thoroughly y committed to a faithful execu- | 
e - Prelaser Barker has as traced in some detail ‘ion of his duties. He must be devoted to a : adi 
4 tin 


the history of this disengagement in the fields _ preservation of the imp ersonal | character of Zl 
7 administration, conscription, taxation, — his work. And he must confine it within the i 


14 
social services and education. It seems plaus- limits of his professional In fere 
7 to conclude, both from Barker’s and ae *Cf. for the following the chapter on bureauc- int 


from Hintze’s analysis, “that administration racy in H. H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills, From . 


dern state is contrast clearly 2 Max Weber: (New 

the “ ” Oxford University Press, 1946), 196-244. 
4 fom the “general society,” with last maxim of his profesional ethic ¢ 
--- * Otte Hintze, “Die Entstehung der modermen usually formulated in terms of the distinction be- Z 
Staatsministerien,” Historische Zeitschrift, C ( 1907), tween routine administration and the political (Ne 
80-64, Te Bo Process. Cf. Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia 
_--s-* ® Sir Ernest Barker, The Development of Public (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1936), 100-103, and intel 
Services in Western Europe, 1660-1930 (New York: Ramsay Muir, Peers and Bureaucrats (London: of C 
Oxford University Press, 1944). Constable, 1910), 31, 37. See also in this connection The 


Weber's characterization of national dit- 


| 
g 
i 
4 
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return he will demand a regular salary, 
security of tenure, regularized advancement various implications of 
and pension provisions. In addition, he or been one of the major concerns of modern ee 4 
dinarily expects that his position as an agent — sociology. Karl Marx observed‘? how the . 4 
of the government carries a reasonable de- machine had become the embodiment of ae oD 
7 gree of social prestige, the more so since his man’s intellect and had at the same time rae 
_ educational training and his standing as a created a worker whose human faculties 
technical expert should bring such esteem were atrophied. Toennies and Simmel"*® em-— 
of the office which he | the substitution of the 


pe. 


The studies of “rationalization” in ‘the. relationships of an earlier society brought 

large-scale organization of government, its wake the dissolution of traditional 

_ have here been reviewed, have in com- - social bonds and threatened the very ration- 
- that their major emphasis is derived ality of modern society. Finally, Mannheim ~ -: 


from a contrast of modern with earlier forms _ has shown” that modern technological and 
of organization. Modern administration is administrative organizations involved a dis- 


> 


in contrast to administration junction between substantial and functional 


- der feudalism or in the era of prada rationality. ‘That is to say, modern occupa- — 
a monarchies with its emphasis on tradition tions are divided into those competent to 

and its identification of office and incumbent. _ construct the blueprints of technical appara- g 
is to say, performance of given 7 tus or administrative organization, and those 

tasks within these modern forms of organiza- _ competent to ‘ ‘read and apply” these blue- 


ance is im fact uniform and predictable. As more complicated 
“many recent studies® have shown, this ministration become, the more difficult it also 
greater rationality of modern organizations becomes to control the uses to which these 
: has failed to eliminate the “human factor.” © _ devices are e put. Indeed, the development of 
_ This factor has not been ignored by those large-scale organizations may lead to an in- " 
scholars who have emphasized the develop- — _ creasing desire to escape from the necessity 
‘ment of “rationalization. ” Many of them — of deliberation and rational calculation.*° 
~ have in fact pointed to the various unwitting This desire will in turn increase man’s dis- _ 
and disorganizing comequancss which ‘this ability to control the products | of his scien- 
“rationalization” has entailed."* organizational enterprises. Thus, 
4 Men are unable and unwilling to restrain the “human factor” is indeed considered by : 
the further development of technology and those who emphasize the development of 
- administrative "organization. At the same “rationalization,” but it is considered i hee 
time they cannot utilize these products of ———— 
their efforts for their own increased material, Karl Marx, Capital (New York: The Modern 


= But this is mot to say that this perform- = principles on which they are based. 


Library, 1936), 305-404. See also Thomas Carlyle, 
ferences in the professional ethics of administrators and Present (New York: Mershon Comp. 
in his essay, “Der Beamte,” Ideen sur Staats- und nd), p. 9 : “Things, if it be not mere cotton nll 
Kultursosiologie (Karlsruhe: G. Braun, 1927), 88- iron things, are growing disobedient to man.” ‘pe 

See below under III for a discussion of some “schaft (Leipzig: Hans Buske, 1935), 


of these Georg Simmel, Philosophie des (Leipag: 


* Cf., among others, W. F. Ogburn, Social Chenge Duncker and Humblot, 1910), chapter V. 
(New York: Viking Press, 1922) in the field of os * Karl Mannheim, Man and Society in a Age 
technology, E. Rothschild, The Meaning of Un e Reconstruction (New York : Harcourt, Brace, 
intelligibility in Modern Art (Chicago: University 1941) 


The Folkculture of Yucatan (Chicago: gy 
of Press, 1941) in to city 


‘tee 


of Chicago Press, 1934) for art, and Robert Redfield, * * Cf. on this point Erich Fromm, Escape a oom 
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terms of the et “this evelopment. tration, that it was important t r the 7 


the “human factor” has not been individual participant in the 
considered as a contemporary and indispens- — ess. For instance historians concerned with a 
able 1 foundation,”* on which the rationality the rise of the modern factory have stressed 
i large-scale organization depends. It is, for the many obstacles of individual working 
example, insufficient to state that the lack of accuracy and q 
ciency of government administration depends which stood in the way of this development. 
the professionalization of administra- Int the words of the Hammonds: 
What factors promote or retard this “Scarcely an any evil the 

It is true that admin- system was entirely a new evil in kind. In many 
_ istration becomes more uniform and predict-— domestic industries the hours were long, the 
= able if the people who are affected will Te- _ pay was poor, the children worked froma Andi 
, * spect the administrator for the neutrality bh age, there was overcrowding. . _.. But the home 
% with which he performs his duties. But what - worker at the worst . . . was in many respects — 
as _ fosters this attitude of respect? Furthermore, _ his own master. He worked long hours, but ofl 


‘it is true that “rational” administration de- were his own hours; his wife and children — 
_ worked, but they worked beside him, and there 
no alien power over their lives... . The 


pends on the ability of administrators 
a, forces that ruled his fate were in a sense outside _ 


co-operation and initiative in their 


Ww h nditions 
subordinates. But what are the conditi his daily» life; they did not overshadow and a 


; 

ties? Obviously it is insufficient to charac-— his home, and 7 

3 a _ terize only the formal prerequisites ie w hat the new order did in all these re respects 7 
ministrative rationalization; it is necessary _ was to turn the discomforts of the life of the 

7 to consider its human preconditions . as well. = poor into a rigid system. . . . To all the evils 

iy from which the domestic worker had suffered, 
OF THE “HUMAN FACTOR” Industrial Revolution added discipline, and 


. Bes the extent that ote ‘s of government the discipline of a power driven by a competition 


_ administration have considered these “human — _ that seemed as inhuman as the machines that 
preconditions” at all, they have taken their thundered in fa factory and 
x | due from various analyses of industrial or- "Clearly this process entailed untold suffering. : 


ganization. While many differences exist be- iy many of the historians from Marx to 


tween d government, the the Hammonds viewed this aspect of the 

lems. of large-scale organizations are still  quctrial revolution primarily in a humani-— 

sufficiently alike, to make the studies of one E tarian manner. The fact tended to be over 
of organization useful for an under- jooked that the suffering which 


standing of the other. It is for this reason - during the Industrial Revolution was the 

_ that I turn to a . brief consideration of 3 ‘instrument” by which the “human a 
relations. terial” was gradually shaped into conformity 

The studies of “rationalization” in indus- "with the requirements of machine produc- 
have emphasized from the first, in con- tion.2* 


ahr: = to the analyses of of government adminis-  - This humanitarian concern with the “hu- 


™ As distinguished from its consideration in an n factor” during the period | of industri-- 
‘analysis of the history of modern “rationalization.’ was a response to ‘management’s 

™ Tt may be objected that these are considered, 

example, in the various studies of personnel J. Barbara Hammond, The Town 

management. However, these studies, important Laborer, 1760-1832 (London: Longmans, Green & 
they are, are practical, not analytic; they fail to , 1925), 18-19. 
probe the conditions which spell the success Ss _ ™ Contemporary illustrations of the importance 
failure of their practical application. A provocative of this factor may be found in John Scott, Behind 

this problem is contained in Herbert A. the Urals ( Boston: ‘Mifflin , 1942) and 


which favor the development of such abili- 
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THE PROBLEM AND ITS SETTING 
worker. Yet this atti- “I have expended much | tiene capital 
tude determined the organization of produc improvements of the living machinery; and it 
| tion. In writing of this problem as it ap- will soon appear that the time and money ® 
4 peared during the early 19th century, the expended in the manufactory of New ne 
Hammonds have shown by what reasoning even while such improvements are in progress 


only, and but half of their beneficial effects at- a 
the absolute supremacy of the e entrepreneur are now producing a return 


__was justified. It may suffice to quote only one — 50%, and will shortly create profits equal to 
- of the arguments which were popular at the cent per cent on the original capital expended _ 


hen there is too in the market <a From ‘Owen’s to the recent develop- 
é and wages are too low, do not combine to raise ment of ‘ ‘industrial sociology” it has been a — ee 
_ the wages; do not combine in the vain hope of recurrent theme, that proper and controlled — 
_ compelling the employer to pay more for labor attention to the worker’s subjective role _ 
4 than there are funds for the maintenance of the production process would be both hu- 


labor; but go out of the market. Leave the re- 

lations between wages and labor to equalize _ manitarian and practical. While Owen was 7 
“You can never be permanently kept reformer and stressed the financial advantage a 


g in wages by the profits of capital; for if for propagandistic reasons, later writers re- 


the profits of capital are too high, the competi- a tained this appeal primarily because empiri- — 
of other capital comes in to set cal studies showed the positive effect of im- 


the matter right.”?5 iter proved personnel policies on individual out- 
err put. Thus, the principle which Owen had 
“Tt is easy to see,’ ’ say ware Hammonds | by formulated early in the roth century has | a 


“ 
way of comment, “how this kind of reasoning _ mained the same ever since. Frederick i 


= the prevale nt view of the capitalist — Jor’s statement of the same idea } may serve 
as beneficent whatever the wages he paid Or as an illustration. otis z: 


th ndi he im 26 Vet, iron lly 
at, “The majority of men believe that the funda- 


these practices of exploitation had the _ a 
mental interests of employees and employers are 
_ effect of decreasing rather than i increasing > necessarily antagonistic. Scientific management, — 
4 industrial production. Indeed, “scientific on the contrary, has for its very foundation the 
a management” began with the discovery that firm conviction that the true interests of the 
E exploitation le led to lower productive “as. two are one and the same; that prosperity of : 


“Many long experienced in _ the employer cannot exist through a long term 


ing operations the | advantages of substantial, of years unless it is accompanied by prosperity — 

well-contrived, and well-executed machinery. ta for the employee, and vice versa; and that it is ; 

Experience has also shown the difference of the possible to give the workman what he ‘most — ti, 

‘results between mechanism which is neat, clean, 
well -arranged, and always in a high : state of re- a bs (1813) quoted in L. Urwick and E. F. L. Brech, 

_ pair; and that which is allowed to be dirty, in The Making of Scientific Management (London: 

4 disorder, . . . and much out of repair. eRe - Management Publication Trust, 1946), II, 57. = * 
_ “If then, due care as to the state of inanimate authors of this work ask: “if the principles of 
machines can produce such beneficial results, — effective management were understood, _ why was 


what may not be expected if you devote equal it that hours of work were universally so long 
and conditions so poor? Why did Owen encounter 
attention to your vital machines, which are far — oe y 


opposition in his fight for minimum standards 
more wonderfully constructed?” laid by law?” (Ibid., 66). The answer does 


_ not simply lie in a reference to the forces of com- La = 
And in answering the question which he had _ petition or the bigotry and ignorance of the em 


posed, Robert Owen indicated that it was" _ ployers, though both undoubtedly were of import-— 
_ profitable to consider the role of the “human ance. As mentioned above, considerable importance 
_ factor” i in the production process. peg 5 should be attributed to the tradition of compulsion, 

. which the enforcement of a new work- 


2 had initiated, _ because it was indispensable in 
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) an -morning meals, higher pay, variations in 
illumination, temperature, etc.) which were 
tested.** And this “morale” was related to 

_ improved manner of supervision, the prestige 

Position which members of the test group 


a rigorously planned ‘working ih the increased attention which their 


performance for the traditional, of- problems, opinions and sugges- 


- tions received, etc. This result of the e 
thumb @PP roach _of each loy ee to was regarded as a discovery 


For history of ‘the labor 


tailed time and motion studies. But his writ- tte at th of 

tags ‘show that he was: aware of the many cusse attention on e attainment of mini- 

_ mal working conditions (in terms of hours, — 

| eee problems which stood in the "wages, safety devices, etc). This made va 
way of making his scheme of “task manage- 8 y wend 


acceptable to the appear plausible that these conditions of 


Taylor’s successors have become increas- Ondly, management’s tendency to think of 
ingly” concerned with these psychological the worker as ‘the subordinate antagonist 
problems inherent in the rationalization of whose every demand was a challenge of man- 


dy the production process. They have continued - _agerial authority, made any concern with h the ‘ 
ae the experimental testing of various factors _ causes of dissatisfaction unthinkable. Yet 


\ which were either positively or negatively these experiments have done little more than 


E correlated with the output of the individual — confirm an old insight. Apparently Robert 
—_ Detailed experimentation in this field 4 Owen was aware of the fact that the worker's 
ho indicated, however, that the factors con-”’ satisfaction and full co- operation in the pro- 

- stituting the external working conditions are duction process depended upon his recogni- 
oes singly nor in combination responsible - tion as a responsible human being and could 


bic for the volume of output of the individual - f not be obtained as long as he was treated a 
worker, as long as they are considered apart- in the production process. It seems 
_ from the social and psychological effects of equally clear that Karl Marx discerned 
his status in the work group.’ “human problem industrial civiliza- 
he famous Hawthorne experiments” con- tion when he pointed out that the co-opera- 


‘firm ‘this point. ‘The controlled observation me laborers was not the result of their 


Res ° of ‘small work groups | over a number of years — own efforts, but instead the work of an 


i 
indicated that increased production on the power” over 


“alien 


whole seemed m more closely related to the “Laborers (under capitalism) cannot co 
; “morale” of the group than to any of se without being brought together: their — 
assemblage in one place is a necessary condition 


- @ Frederick W. Taylor, The Principles of Scien- of their co-operation. . . Being independent of 


tif, Management (New York: Harpers, 1919), 10. each other, the laborers are isolated 
; aa Elton Mayo, The Human Problems of an _ who enter i into ) relations with the 1e capitalist, but 
Industrial Civilization (Boston: Harvard University, 
of When ef, 
_ they become incorporated with capi- ‘ 
Press, 1943) T. N. "Whitehead, statement disregards the relatively few 
Leadership in a Free Society (Cambridge: Harvard cases in which personal preoccupation interfered 
University Press, 1936) and the same author's with the workers’ output. Cf. Mayo, op. cit., 101-112. 
‘The Industrial Worker (Cambridge: 1 Harvard Uni- = at, 361, 36s. insert and 
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somewhat in “his peoduction as ke as long | as he was subject to the 
Marx speaks of human consequences of an whose opera- 


facture thoroughly revolutionizes it. . . con- dustrial Ressssch of the Harvard School 
i verts the laborer into a crippled monstrosity, by © Business contend that Management is in “a 
. _ forcing his detail dexterity at the expense of a 

world of productive capabilities and instincts. this “morale,” this spirit ‘of operation on 4 


eo knowledge, the judgment and the will, the part of the workers can flourish, = 


practised by the independent ¢ peasant and handi- “Maintaining internal equilibrium within the _ 


the work ond the manner of 
it 


craftsman . . . —these faculties are now re- social organization of the plant involves keeping = 

qui red only for the workshop as a whole. > = channels of communication free | and c clear = a 

telligence in production expands in one direction, 80 that orders are transmitted downward with- 

because it vanishes in many others, What is iS out distortion and so that relevant information _ 4 


lost by the detail laborers, is concentrated in regarding situations at the work level is trans-— 


of the division of labor in . manufactures, thet 8 at which it can be best made use of. This in- 
the laborer is brought face to face with the 


- production as the property of a another, and as top; i it also means getting the top of the organi- 
a ruling zation to understand the feelings and sentiments 


ay that real human satisfaction is not — It is of interest to observe that the policy 
to be found in the - various improvements of _ Which i is advocated here does not seem feas- 


working conditions, important though they | _ ible in the light of the experimental e mgt 


are. It does not seem to go beyond these in- which it is based. 
sights of nearly a century ago if Mr. Mayo so-called Relay Assembly Test 


states that the “many conflicting forces and 0 give but one example, (this group of five 
attitudes,” which are found in industrial | girls was carefully observed for a number of — 


ations. years) showed a great deal of co- operation 
with the experimenters and among themselves 


. with the result that their level of output in- at 


4 


s performance. ‘Somehow or other, no effective —~ ae 
creased considerably. But this co-operation 


relationship between the ‘worker and his work’ 
‘ had been established; and since a community — was due to the considered attention bestowed — 
q of interest at this point was lacking the group — on the group (rather than to its external 
E failed to establish an integrate activity and fell — _ working conditions). Such attention would j 
into a degree of discord which no one could be with a produc- 
understand or control. . . . If an individual can- _ tion process. 
not work with sufficent understanding of his wp 


ork situation, then, unlike a machine, he can the workers give their full and whole-hearted 


“only work against opposition from himself.”*4 co- sea ay to the experiment. . .... In order to a ie 
_ By what factors, then, is the development thi h 
a “mesatel and co-operation among workers ing | in it eir r power to secure the complete | a 
h 4? A lk co-operation of their subjects with the 
Tampere s is well known, Marx did not that almost all the practices common to the ee 
believe that it was possible to incorporate the shop were altered. 
worker’s initiative, his pride and whole ———— 
hearted co- in common _™F, J. Roethlisberger, and Morale 


q “the capital that employs them. It is a result mitted upward without distortion to those — ; 


volves getting the bottom of the organization = 


- intellectual potencies of the material process of to understand the economic objectives of the 4 
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fore, that under the of ‘civilization. But what. as insuffi- 
large- -scale_ production it is impossible to cient co-operation from the managerial point 
ie - provide a setting which promotes the kind of ‘view, may be evidence of co-operation — 
of -operation such as the experimental nevertheless. It is found, for example, that 
_ group showed.*** Nevertheless, the experi- _ workers tend to set social standards for the — 
ae menters proceeded to develop an interview output of their group through informal un- 
‘program which was designed to free the pro- — derstandings. D . Does this mean that they | lack 
duction process from the various emotional — the spirit of co-operation, or that their sj spirit 
& difficulties and personal antagonisms = differs from that desired by the employer? 
ae were found t to lower the output of some of the — Roethlisberger has stated that such behavior — 
workers under observation. But such inter- is evidence for the “lack of social function” a 
a views could not reproduce under ordinary — in the job of the worker.*® But can improved 
F working conditions what the experiment had personnel policies restore to the worker that L 
to give each person pride in his feeling of personal importance and integrity 
an work and in the successful performance of aa the production process denies him? Is — 
ise the group. The interviews, when practiced at such a personnel policy even compatible w with © 
large, could only succeed in eliminating from the organizational requirements of the - pro- 
¢ production process the various personal duction process? Mayo and others have 
_ factors, which had so far persistently re- stated that in our society “collaboration can- ; 
-tarded its further rationalization. On balance not be left to chance.*° They believe that the 
it proved to be more efficient to have the in * suspicion, hostility and conflict which beset — 
- dividual _worker unburden his personal our industrial world, can be at le least greatly 
troubles to an interviewer, even if that cut alleviated ‘management sees its way 


ba worker while he worried about personal af- they fail to ask how much the good “morale” 
_ fairs, and he was likely to slow up his fellow- of workers is worth in monetary terms, and 
_ Thus, it is not the co-operation of ; they are indifferent to the question whether { 


down his time on the job; he was not a good : towards improving employee relations. Ese 


the workers which is increased, but some the process of production generates the very 
‘human “obstacle” to the further rationaliza-— which its opera- 
tion of the pr production process, which is eli- 


ie 

“human factor” in industrial -organiza-— BUREAUCRATIC CONDUCT 

has been analyzed. The basic shortcom- ‘ 

a a ‘gtadies in industrial iol “4 _ The analysis of large-scale organization in 

mg of these studies in in the modern world will be deficient, as long as 


t makes either the formal organizational 
] stitutional compul-— 
the technological and inetitutio P th or the ir ‘informal human relations 


ns of dar e-scale organizations. Mayo 
and | within that structure the v: vantage point of its 
J 


furnish the only valid criteria for the inter- 


"pretation evaluation of industrial rela- “Elton Mayo, The Social Problems of an 
_tions.*7 As a result they have found that dustrial Civilinction (Cassbeidge: Harvard Univer- 
workers are insufficiently co- al- sity 1945), chapter. 

Burleigh B. Gardner, Human Relations in “Elton Mayo’s Foreword Roethlisberger, 
i defines the factory as “a coordinated system | muse “As a result industrial problems are almost | 
activities directed to the — of =. exclusively treated as problems of defective com 
munication. Cf. Gardner, op. cit., passim. 
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in terms of a contrast to earlier 
om Consequently, it stresses the greater 
of modern organization. The man- 
agerial approach, on the other hand, focusses 
‘its attention on the as yet unmanaged as- 


pects - of human relations, which have “as- 


serted” themselves in all organizations. The This balance between ini- 
tiative is likely to vary with cultural and i Wide 


tacit assumption is made that thorough study 
_ will show us how these ‘ ‘remaining human 
-irrationalities” may become n manageable. But 


BUREAUCRACY: THE PROBLEM AND ITS SETTING 


tion depend i in some measure on this mixture ‘ 


of compliance with authority and the creative — 


“exercise of initiative. All large-scale organiza-_ 
tions face the problem of finding formal and ei 
informal ways, » by which om a natin e may 


stitutional differences. The contrast between 
business and gov vernment is perhaps the most — 


obvious case in point. Initiative is concerned 


i this assumption is unwarranted in so far as j 
with market chances ii in n business, but with | 


the e division of labor and the work Telations 


a requisite to the productive | (or the adminis- 
4 trative) process necessitate precisely those _ in business is a matter of managerial arrange- 
human irrationalities which management is _ ment based on a wage contract. Compliance _ 
now seeking to remove. lpaetoytte: ‘Sopesiane! in government involves in addition the spe- 
It is apparent that neither of these ap- cial legal liabilities and disabilities of the . 
aa sufficient theoretical basis. civil servant, which concern the spirit of his 
This: shortcoming i is not overcome by the work, not “only its performance. Business 
q observation that the studies of ‘ “rationaliza- is relatively free from being bound by rece- 
tion” overlook the human factor, and vice _ dent, it is not encumbered by the anticipation 
‘versa. Instead, it is necessary to show in of checks other than failure of the venture 
[ what manner all large-scale organizations These obvious differences have their 
quire for their success a “proper” irrational basis in the conditions under which in each 


foundation. In this | respect the basic | problem — instance the formal hierarchy of authority — = 


of all large-scale organizations is the same. -allows—more or less unwittingly—for an ex- 
Such | organizations depend for their effective- of independent judgment. oe 


ness on a clearly understood hierarchy ‘of In stating the problem in this manner we i 
authority. Yet, they would break down if may have a clue to the systematic analysis 
every official would follow all regulations to and ‘differentiation of large-scale — - 4 


q the letter and consult his superior whenever _ tions, which goes beyond the obvious con- 


these rules do not provide sufficient guidance. trast of government and business.** 
Such “typically bureaucratic” behavior toward risk-taking, towards authority, 
would interfere with the functioning of the and toward the public, as well as the insti- 

” 


=. at every point. All organizations — tutional conditions of the “working climate” _ 
- depend, on the other hand, on the ability and — ‘differ from industry to industry and from 


the willingness of their employees | to act on 
their own initiative, whenever that is called © 


for. Yet it would be clearly incompatible i 
_ with their effective operation, if every oficial 


government to government. These and other 
variables | affect the relationship | of the indi- 
vidual employee to the organizational hier- 


archy; they modify the manner in which he 


conducted the business assigned to within ‘the organization and in 
accordance with his independent judgment. which he sees its over-all purpose. It may be 
It is consequently imperative that the em- useful te to illustrate these points by contrast- 
ployees of all ranks in industry and govern- 

a “In the study, of business organizations it has 
ment strike balance between compliance always been assumed that they are essentially similar 
and initiative, that they temper their countries of comparable economic structure. Cer- 

herence to formal rules by a judicious ex- tainly, the similarity of technice) and administrative 
‘problems in large-scale industries makes this view — 
and at plausible. Yet there is reason to believe that this 
initiative into the ramework of tor assumption is misleading. Cf. the interesting essay 
mal regulation. Both the effective exercise of Hermann Levy, Volkscharakter und Wi 
power ort or the effective ‘organization « of produc- 
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ing the ideal types of democratic and author- -suthority. “It lies in spirit of ‘ “authori- 
itarian administration.“® tarian discretion” that a main- 


aie _ Authoritarian administration is character- tenance of authority is in the end | more 
ww ized by the fact that the official is both obe- 3 important than its possible abuse. In case 


dient and arbitrary. His strict compliance of failure the official is punished, not so much © 
with the orders of his superior is not tem- for an abuse of his authority, but for his — 
ered (as it is under democratic conditions) “demonstrably disloyal” (i. unsuccessful) 
by smpensivences to public demands. Reli- exercise of it. Such methods of administration _ 
oe, is placed | on the feeling of loyalty, | _ lead in the extreme case to continuous sus- © 
ee. “which the official demonstrates by his un- _picion downwards and the attempt to > evade 
questioning support of the prevailing responsibility on the part of subordinates. 
order of authority. Such loyalty implies a dif- _ There is a telling description of this in Walter — 7 
ference in status between officialdom and the Dorn’s analysis of Prussian bureaucracy 
public and in this manner “testifies” to the under Frederick the Gren: 
q 


reliability of the authoritarian official. In “Frederick the Great cherished the inveterate «8B 

bringing his | orders nearer execution this belief that his officials were bent on deceiving de 

_ loyalty of the subordinate finds its counter- him. . . . This distrust became an integral ae al 

part in the fact that he must now become a of the "bureaucratic system. ‘Unreserved con-— ‘Ta 

superior in his own ‘right. In doing so he acts fidence he reposed in none of his ministers. He ‘ : of 

Ns as a “leader” to whose guidance the people kept them in a perpetual state » of — hi 
es ‘should submit without question. To be sure 5 to what he thought of their honesty and 7 
os expedient of committing the task of reporting 4 


theless confronts his public as the representa- 
on any particular piece of business to two or 


«tive of higher different officials, none of whom was aware 
public employee. that others were engaged in the same mission. 
“The offical in the middle and the lower ranks When he did not wholly trust an official he 
E.. of the service is in some respects similar to the charged an underling with secret supervision. 
iat officer. . . . Even without uniform there is ie «2 To control his ministers he regularly corre- 
_ strong feeling of comradeship and a feeling of sponded with the presidents of the provincial i‘ 
solidarity against civilians. . . . The subordina- chambers, and to assure himself of the veracity _ 
tion of lower to higher ranks in the officialdom — : of the latter he often dealt with the individual - 
is similar to relations in the army and it od members of the provincial chambers. By this 


_ his authority is limited, but the official never- capacity. . . . He frequently struck upon 4 | 


a feeling of special status of the officials as subordinates, by y controlling ministers 
public. . . . Officials in the middle through their subalterns and subordinates 


and lower ranks ‘still Tepresent the superior through their equals, the king tapped extraor- 

power and wisdom | of the state towards a public .) dinary sources of information which, besides 

_ to whom the larger meaning of public admin- the ordinary of information . . . 
istration is indifferent or incomprehensible. In- acquainted him with everything he | 
deed, the official will tend to regard the im- to know."*8 

aa highly the less he is able to comprehend the real - Obviously, this system of authoritarian su- 7 

over-all significance of work.’ pervision has since become impractical with 
a In this as in all systems of administration a modern state. Modem dictatorships have 
Although this contrast uses only illustrations the 18th Century,” Political Science Quarterly, 

a from Government Administration it applies equally XLVI (September, 1931), 421-22. For a modern 
well in my opinion to other types of Targe-scale parallel see Alexander Barmine, One Who Survived 
organizations. (New York: G. P. Putnam, 1945), 196-233, 237-45: 

 “ Ottoheinz von der Gablentz and Carl Mennicke, _ A comparable situation in business is discussed in 


aa 
Deutsche Berufskunde, (Leipzig: Bibliographisches “The Stewardship of Sewell Avery,” Fortune, 
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system ‘can ‘employ the most advanced. tech- 

niques in its closely calculated control over policy. forming police administrator in 
large populations.** Although these tech- miniature, who operates beyond the scope of 

4 niques freed authoritarian super- — usual devices of popular control. He makes 

vision from the limitations of centralizing unmakes the fortunes of governmental 

- power in one person, _they cannot escape -ecutives and administrators, though rarely fall- 
from the necessity of forever - duplicating: ing under the direct influence of the popular 
“their supervisory checks, because in this sys- tea The only control to which he is subject is _ 


no one spy can be trusted. the of his Superiors. 


And yet, his superiors are dependent for dle 
= on the wisdom with which this police- 
man in his law enforcement practices will 


cution commands to respond to the indirect influences of the 
rather diffuse supervision. The democratic munity. 


ch exercising such discretion in his direct = 
1 > 


q 
press his loyalty to the people’ contact with the public ‘the democratic ad- 
On the other hand, he is to exercise 


x ministrator is ideally as concerned with ad- = i 
his authority in the spirit of service, not of 4 
= democratic administrator 


a ministering a policy as he is with the execu- 
tion of a command. (Indeed, he is os 
stands, therefore, in an ambivalent relation- contributing to policy, whether he — 
“¢ ‘it or not. ) Yet, this policy continues to be 
ship to his superior and his subordinate. His — tbh to a multiplicit ‘yr wade to 
compliance, his orders and his initiative are 
‘tempered bys sense of direct, if imponder- which the administrator must remain sensi- 
: ble accountability to the people. In this ae tive. (Shifts in policy under authoritarian or 
superior uals conditions always take the form of new 
q ders” above.) This implies that ‘the 


before the public, although they are unequal democratic official does his duty in the con 
within the administrative hierarchy. This _ tinuous anticipation of checks on his author- 
peculiar characteristic of democratic admin- P 


ity, both fro his d is 
istration is well illustrated by the problems 4 ity, im Bs superior end from bs 
“public” (which includes legislatures, pres- 
encountered in law enforcement: Pate 
affected individuals, etc.). He is 
“The policeman may observe a multitude a trained in considering his office as a mandate 
- violations, some relating to laws and ordinances _ of responsibilities, which are subject to more = 
which were never intended by the enactors to ¥ or less continuous modification. Yet, his man- Lan 
be enforced, others involving minor regulations date is nevertheless of a general character, it . ; 
fees: and is meant to be an integral part of a scheme of 
he bs policies in process of reformulation. He must, 
therefore, seek to redefine his function in this 


apply. Hence violations “extremely com- 
on iy. scheme on the presupposition that some ra- 
7 “The ‘policeman’s art, then, consists in applying _ tional policy emerges from the “conflict of — 


oa and enforcing a multitude of laws and ordinances interests” and in the belief that—whatever 
ra in such degree or proportion and in such manner__ the policy—this “conflict” itself is a basic “ 
wed (aR ‘hat the greatest degree of social protection and worthwhile feature of the democratic 
will be secured. od. The degree of enforcement and process. : 
This point is emphasized by E. Kohn- “Bruce Smith, Police in the United 
Bramstedt, op. cit., ‘PP. 2-6, 2-6, 95- “117, (New York : 


In | democratic administration officials cond 
_ given commands of greater latitude than un- 
der authoritarian conditions, and their exe- 


BUREAUCRACY: THE PROBLEM AND ITS SETTING 5050 
ri. instituted instead elaborate administrative the method of application will vary with each = 
in- organizations for the systematic supervision neighborhood and community. There are 
ore of the political loyalty of the people and set rules, nor even general guides to policy, in ; &g 
his re d h policeman mus sense 
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The is, on the resent genuine compromises of the 


hand, more immune, his work is less 
‘ . directly subject to “pressures” from outside: Both forms of bureaucracy may also d 


the official hierarchy. Under authoritarian a velop the pathology of large-scale organiza- . 


conditions obedience and loyalty are synony- — tions. Authoritarian bureaucracy can become 
-mous, since each administrative superior is a clique ridden by suspicion. Its primary con- 
ideally the only source of command, cern with self- preservation results in the 

of the regime and the source alienation of the public, a growing inability 
a its policy formulation. For each subor- — to operate efficiently, and the duplication of © 
ke "dinate policy emanates from the top and is functions, which a more or less developed 
unaffected by the administrator’s direct con- internal spy- >y-system necessitates. . Democratic 
tact with the public. The role of each — administration may deteriorate, on the other - 
in the execution of overall policy is, conse- hand, because the frustrations of administra- 


quently, a matter of intra-administrative dis- work deter qualified men and because 


‘suspicion of any authority goes so far as to > 


- subordinate administrator is is in this sense re- _ make effective policy formulation and execu- — 


: 4 icy determination is more clearly confined ‘= _ The temptation is strong to summarize the i 
: top administrators and is by the same difference between democratic and authori- 
token less | affected by | public opinion. It fol- a administration by | reference to Mann- 
lows from these considerations that an ad- heim’s distinction between functional and 
_ ministration will be the more democratic, the d substantial rationality, which was mentioned 


more its officials are directly a affected by the earlier. Authoritarian officials would be 
“antagonism of influences’** and the thought of as efficient in the use of 


J m 


di 
they therefore, drawn into participating, ministrative techniques without proper com- 
more or less directly, in the processes of _ prehension of their role i in the overall policy. a 
policy formation. decided on by the Dictator (functional 
i The preceding confrontation cf two ideal ‘ tionality). Democratic officials would com- : not 
types of bureaucracy may serve both to dis- bine, on the other hand, administrative 

ps pel some misconception and to focus atten- inefficiency with an understanding of the “a 
a tion on the major area of i inquiry in in this field. basic policies which they are called upon P 5 193! 


Both forms of administration may poo to implement "(Substantial rationality). £ 
efficiently. This is the case under authori- This application of Mannheim’s distinc. 

_tarian conditions when the esprit de corps of — tion does not aid us, however, ‘in our a 
the a administrative group is high, its loyalty analysis of large-s -scale organizations. Mann- + Be 
If would t that all sub- 
the regime intact and in harmony with heim himself would point out tha 
_ public attitude, and its resultant feeling of ordinate administrators suffer from the spe- a 


E? e security a good foundation for the exercise cial: incapacity which exclusive attention to 


_ of individual initiative by the administrator _ the techniques of implementation entails. = 
within this framework. It is the case under ~ ‘Democratic and authoritarian officials share or: 
q 
democratic conditions, when the spirit of in the inability of comprehending the politi | 
publ service among administrators is well ¢al program which “governs their actions. 
_ developed, their responsiveness to public de- Besides, Mannheim’s suffers are. 
mands kept within limits by public from poo is impos guis} 
restraint in pressing for individual privileges This distinction has been used to characterie and 
_ and by the administration’s success in achiev- administration. See E. Kohn-Bramstedt, of Prop 
ing policy formuiations which rep- 2-6 and John H. Herz, “German Administration ble te 


azi Regime,” American Political Science 
2 under the Na i Regime, 


Review, XL (August, 1946), 

resentative Govern- Karl Mannheim, Man and Society, op. cit., 

ment,” in Utilitarianism, Liberty and Representative «ST -60. This is not to deny, of course, that Mannheim, 

Government (London: E. P. Dutton, 1910), 201. has pointed to a constant source of friction. ° = 
4. 
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LOGICAL LEV ELS IN SOCIAL INQUIRY 

sible to run large- -scale because one is representative | inefficient, 
tion without provision or fitting while the other is efficient but arbitrary. The 

the specialized technician into the larger distinction between these two types of ad- 
zi framework of operation. It is, however, not ministration is an outgrowth of ‘ “historical — : 
possible to direct his every action; some re- experience” "and present circumstances. 

jiance must, therefore, be placed én bis own 

~ overall comprehension of his function and on 

“the initiative which be develops in imple- _ 
4 menting this _comprehension by co- operative — to the success of large-scale organization. Tt . 
action. Thus, both democratic and authori- is not ‘useful, ‘therefore, to consider these or- 
. tarian officials must grapple with the prob- ganizations from the point of view either of _ 
ten of overcoming the “trained incapacity” their “rationalization” or of their “human ir- 

(Veblen) of the administrative technician to rationalities.” The problem of b bureaucracy 

- see the larger policy framework. Both will _ lies rather in the manner in which technical i, *” 
‘ne to use the rationalizations of their re- and administrative rationality are combined  : 
- spective political philosophies, for instance, With the exercise of individual initiative in wy 
as guidance in all cases in which they need — the accomplishment of a common task. Men _ 
_ but cannot obtain a knowledge of basic poli- _ have combined their efforts in large-scale or- 


Beso institutions and culture patterns, not : zation with a flexibility which allows the in- 
organization to use his 


395-00. rather than do his job in a routine way. It is 


a. The behavioristic saiecliiies of political phil- not only a question of preserving freedom | 
-_osophies in a study of administrative conduct has against the encroachments of bureaucracy. 
not so far been sufficiently considered. See in this % Rather, we cannot profit from the efficiency 


respect John M. Gaus, Leonard D. White, and = ; 

Marshall E. Dimock, The Frontiers of Public Ad- of large- scale organizations unless we suc- 

ministration (Chicago: University of Chicago’ Press, in making the initiative of the individual 

VE 


THE DIFFERENTIATION OF LOGICAL . LE 


SOCIAL. 


FRANK ‘Lor 


N DEALING with population problems and a large part of our daily lives. may be 


related subjects we necessarily operate 
7 on different logical levels. — ‘Discussions a 1. Science. Inferences that are rigidly co 
confused by failure to distin- trolled by systems. of implication, such | 
- guish these levels, to appreciate the nature mathematics, and by precise observations. 
s and limitations of each, and to recognize the 2. Technical judgments. Scientifically 
§ proper relation of each to others. It is possi- fe formed but nevertheless subjective, intuitive 
ble to differentiate four distinct levels involv- mi judgments in a field in which a scientist has a 
scientific inquiry, beyond the more primi- special 
tive tive modes of discourse that still run through a) General theories. Theories that are par- _ 
Presi Presidentiol address, Population Association of tially grounded on scientific inferences but 
America, Princeton, N.J., May 17, 3 that are intuitive. 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
rmulati tality, age and sex and rates of 
ble for ac- population change. T here is documentary 
tion. evidence that the germ of this system was at 
ra Science is the product of the fertile union work in Lotka’s mind at least forty years 
hypotheses and observations. Hypotheses ago, but it was first presented effectively to 
are the active element in this union. They _ population students in 1925. This theory has 
direct inquiry to significant observations and stimulated many parallel and corollary de- 
_ provide the framework by which observations : velopments. It is is still undergoing extension 
can be controlled and made precise. Mathe- and modification, as evidenced by Whelp- 
“4 matics and other formal systems of implica- , ton’s recent paper in the Journal of American 
tion also provide the necessary framework for Statistical Association. It has been a creative 
the development of empirical inferences, “force i in the dev elopment of scientific 
grounded on observation, in systematic scien- tiontheory* 
tific theory. The development of scientific Any, interpretation of a concrete situation 
_ theory, in turn, may reveal a need for new ¥ involves an element of intuitive judgment— 
z hypothetical systems. Hypotheses and obser- at least a judgment that the concrete situa- ‘ ; 
vations are thus complementary and dynamic tion conforms to the conditions specified in 
nm in their inter-action; together they provide — ~ an appropriate theory. The most useful in- : 
that dual control which 1 gives scientific — terpretation of a social phenomenon, such as 


population change in a particular situation, tu 


OA critical test of scientific theory is Get x often involves a combination of scientific in- in 

any two workers using the same logical ap- ferences with judgments that EE. 

_ paratus in relation to the same observations _ rigorously controlled by any logical appara- te 
must reach identical conclusions. Scientific F tus. Judgments of this sort which are in part tr 

ee ~~ 5+ are, therefore, ‘ ‘objective,” in the intuitive but are nevertheless controlled in ine 
sense that they are independent of the per- large part by scientific inferences constitute em 

; = biases that necessarily infect all intui- a second logical level, here called technical gel 


tive judgments. Much confusion can be judgments. 
avoided if we limit the term “science’ i. = Technical - judgments, when | recognized as 
“such rigidly controlled and therefore strictly a distinct: logical process, have usually been 
objective theory. as “engineering” or by some other 
Demography as a science has advanced which implies immediate application to 


of its essential ‘ingredients have been pertinent in ‘purely theoretical inquiries. Any 
are tended and refined. There has been a great judgment about the probable future course’ 
increase in the volume of data on population of the American population, or the economic 
? and, equally or more important, such data effects of a declining population , or the 
have been improved in precision and in rele- Benetic significance of differential reproduc: 
vance to significant hypotheses. Anyone who tion, if based in high degree and so far as_ 
a has been using American census and ‘vital possible on rigid scientific inferences, would 

_ statistics and related information by public be a technical judgment according this def- 
aa ‘ and private agencies in this and many other — nition. For reasons that I shall now discuss, 

a - “countries is well aware of this p1 progress. mits such judgments must, I believe, form a large 
if The demographer today is also equipped part of significant population theory—and 

_ Fe aa with a growing body | of appropriate mathe- ‘more so in the immediate future re than i ‘in the the 

matical and logical formulations for the guid- & past. t 
and interpretation of research. Much of | The empirical value of any scientific 
theory has been formed around a central theory theory depends in part to 
-g core, the theory « of a “stable population,” 2 

a which defines the hypothetical relations be- 
tween fertility, specific mo mor- 


toast “To Alfred J. Lotka, the father of mathemati- 
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LOGICAL LEVELS IN “SOCIAL INQUIRY 
which relevent condition ms are explicitly and .- on any given scientific theory. So long as the 
__ precisely taken into account in its formula- _ scientific inferences of the demographer, or 
tion. For example, the superiority of a sys- o other social scientist, are applied within 
‘tem of SeX- and age- specific hypotheses in a fairly constant institutional fr framework, 
population | projection over the logistic or any these empirical interpretations may have a . 
“i other global hypothesis is that a system of _ high degree of validity, even though many of __ 
4 specific hypotheses includes a formulation of the relevant conditions are not defined. The _ 


important sei of conditions involved in empirical value of any scientific formulation 
natural increase. The measurement of fer- of social processes varies directly with the — a] ; 
tility in different empirical situations can Specificity of conditions taken into account; 
also be made more e precise, as has been shown it varies inversely with the. ' degree to which es 


a 


“age and parity may be regarded as intrinsic esses that ‘may superficially appear to be 

i factors in the abstract formulation of the dy- ‘more elusive, such as attitudes or status re-_ 
namics of population; but variation in the | - lations, may have less difficulty in defining 
_ frequency of marriage is an extrinsic insti- - the conditions within which their scientific — 

tutional factor which is here explicitly taken inferences: have empirical validity than the 
into account. . Formulations of natural in- scientist who deals with such an aggregate is 


ae have been or can be made specific in : phenomenon as population change. The ab- 


relation to other conditions, such as con- _ stract character of population analysis i is de- 
 traceptive practice, mores relating to sex, -ceptive. Population changes, a as such, can be 
_ industrial organization, opportunity for the precisely measured. Census enumerators re- 
employment of women outside the home, and a ported that there were 486,869 persons in we 
general level of employment. Washington, on April I, 1930, >, and 
These relevant conditions influencing nat- 663,091 persons on the same day in 1940. 
4 ural i increase e are, for the most part, insti- = We know that these figures are not absolute- 
but their” correction would not 


other societies and at different times. A social in- simplify the problems of interpreta- 


ion to stitution is in part the product of particular ’ tion. The point I wish to emphasize is that 
qually historical conditions and has unique f features. the precise increase (36.195 per cent) was *Y 
. Any . In so far as a social situation is unique it 7 determined by the interaction of the most — 
course can not be precisely described in any scien- , complicated and rapidly shifting institutional 
nomic — tific system. One can not formulate a a rigidly forces in American society. The relative effect 

r the | scientific statement of the Republican Party ~ of even the most important institutional fac- 
roduc- | or the structure of the American economy. ters in this situation can only be appraised 

far as Yet all social processes exist and operate only _in technical judgments involving a large ele- 


would | within p particular sets of institutional struc- ment of subjective intuition. Similarly an in . 

tures. One can reduce the risk involved in the . terpretation of population trends in the 4 , 

empirical application of scientific inferences Soviet Union "during the last intercensus 

about human telations by increasing speci- _ period that left out of account the operation 

ficity in the statement of conditions; ; but — ‘a the five- -year plans, the collectivization of 4 

one can never completely eliminate this risk agriculture, the construction of the Turk- 

because it is impossible to specify y all the rele- -_estan-Siberian- railway, the closing of the 

vant | set abortion clinics, and many other institutional 
"changes could have | little empirical value. 

Most of the scientific inferences of con- 

situations vary enormously as ‘temporary demographers have been formu- 

Tisk mk involved | in empirical judgments lated within one broad, stable 
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observed events with such pro projections pro- 
vides a clue to the force of new conditions _ 
not present in the original situation. Similar. 


frame- orderly of 
_ western society, characterized i in its economic 
life by equilibrium among competitive enter- 


diffusion of the pattern of f consciously ¢ con- or hypotheses about expected population 
_ panding world economy centered at first in matical projection as a theoretical norm. — 
_ Western Europe and then in Western Europe, The demographer i is often confronted with 


the British Dominions, the United States and a Teal dilemma in interpreting “concrete 
eS Japan. Within this institutional framework situations. He may be forced to choose be- 


prises and in its family life by the —— the effect of various technical judgments : 


trolled fertility. All this was ; part of an nine can be measured against such a mathe- . 


i _ the mere mathematical formulation of popu- - tween the mathematical projection of scien- ' 

lation trends had much empirical value— tific inferences that have doubtful relevance 

oo even without a very complete statement of to the actual situation under investigation a 

conditions, because the major controlling and the formulation of technical judgments 

_ conditions themselves were e developing i in or- - which he believes have greater empirical f 

_ derly sequence. The profound changes now validity but which are subject to the errors” t 

taking place in European society and the that infect even the most informed intuition. § a 

radically different institutional structure of Such technical judgments may take the form 

Asiatic society, which is also undergoing arbitrary adjustments of rigidly scientific | 

bs revolutionary changes, make any reliable in- inferences. Sometimes when this is done, the : u 

__ terpretation of world population movements | hand is the hand of mathematics, but the a 

exceedingly complicated. controlling voice is the voice of intuition; 

a This is notably the case with respect to the relationship between these elements may, 

_ fertility. So long as the movement of fertility however, be truly functional. In other cases, 

x was largely a function of the diffusion of the 8 frankly stated technical judgment, or a a 

el 

= of conscious control, a mathematical Statement of with 
projection of this movement had predictive a some appraisal of their relative probability, 4 

ce. eS for the future. Such a projection was, may provide the most useful final formula- - 

> at least in large part, really a projection of tion—supplemented by ‘an_exposition of 

diffusion of a culture pattern, although ‘relevant data, scientific inferences, and 

ies. In so far is is case, such a pro- 

jection | ceases to have pr empirical value happy "He is acquiring a beautifa 

as the control of conception in any ny popula- set of measuring instruments just as the & ‘ ; : 

tion approaches completion. Unfortunately whole institutional framework in which his xy 

of fertilit i ty wh "material is ‘set is shifting so rapidly that his 

ility in a society where a mea t is: g apidly ‘i 

families are planned may vary widely in dif- measurements may have less value in con- p ai 

ferent institutional situations, and must -< trolling empirical judgments today than re = 

expected to rise and fall in relation to com- sults formerly produced with cruder tools. . 

plex and changing patterns of economic or- | The problems with which he deals are be- men 

- ganization, levels of employment, and public coming complicated at an even more rapid = 

policies. Any projection of ‘declining —— than his scientific apparatus is being hes 

_ beyond the point at which conscious control developed. This is not to say that his results beha 

_ becomes generally effective gives results that today would be better if his scientific ap- the 

a projection of fertility below the zero he ‘must use the most precise methods pos- 

os level. The results have immediate validity sible in deriving scientific inferences, with @ forth 

only in that realm of pure possibility where careful attention to their logical force and achier 

pink elephants and negative birth rates have limitations. He must devote a large patt 

a logical ‘Status. They may, b however, have * - of his energy to devising new techniques for Unite 


ive theoretical value. Comparison of precise formulation of various factors 
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LOGICAL LEVELS SOCIAL INQUIRY 


that he ond previously ignore with 
punity. At the same time, in so far as he 


seeks to produce results that have empirical 
value with respect to broad population move- 


ments and their social implications, he must, 
believe, cultivate greater humility, 
frankly recognize that his best services to 
... community will frequently be the careful 


formation of technical judgments—at > the 


logical level of the practicing physician. He 
will, in doing so, properly insist—as_ does: 
the physician—that such judgments within 


a field of professional competence, though 


“subject to errors that cannot be rigidly de- 

palin 
fined, merit much greater confidence than 
the uninformed judgments of a layman. _ 
_ The analysis of economic, social and politi- | 


4 
interpretations of public affairs and to pre- 4 
sent. such theories ina style that 


i Public administrators and diplomats, who 
are presumed to be most expert | in the 
of institutional relations, are 
 — to function in a democracy as the 

servants of the people, responsible for im: 
_plementing the objectives which in theory 
the citizens of the nation spontaneously — 

| evolve. Moreover such officials cannot freely _ 

publicly discuss all implications of 
alternative policies. Therefore, the most im- __ 
portant leaders in the shaping of public 

opinion ‘today are probably the radio com- 

F mentators and newspaper columnists, feature 
writers and editors. They are citizens who 
have recognized ability to formulate broad ; 


cal problems involving demographic factors preciated, as edifying or entertaining, g, or 


requires complex judgments in various fields 
be in intuitive—i.e. 


“are unique li lie outside the field of the precise 
- social sciences; : but they a are the most critical 
elements in modern society. The institutions 


industrial nations have been rapidly ex- 


_ panding in depth over a long period. The 


and social institutions has become increas- 
_ ingly complex, and these changing ‘complex — 


structures exercise an increasingly powerful 


in the of individuals. 


suddenly, all nations have become involved 


ina a dynamic institutional network that is 


charged with high tensions? 


= The neglect of the significance of ur unique ele- 
ments in complex institutional relations damages 
the otherwise lucid and cogent exposition of the 
nature of social science recently presented by Lund- 
_ berg in Can Science Save Us? Types of family | 
_ behavior, many political presen, delinquency, and 


: 3 formation — of attitudes can be sampled and elements that must be intuitively appraised a 


studied experimentally, providing a basis for formu- 
lations and interpretations on the first and second 


B logical levels defined above. The illustrations set 


forth in the early chapters to show the positive — 


drawn from such studies. The author then proceeds" 


i by the use of instruments of precision in hands 


both. They are particularly facile partici-— 
= Ba the great forum of which we are 


is commonly said that the scientist 


that he is shifting to : a higher and more 
precarious level of discourse. “The dominant current 
By is a moralistic-legalistic thoughtway, sharply J 
at variance with our analytical attitude toward the ~ 5 


rest of nature. The pathetic faith and hopeful 
interaction between economic and political trumpetings about so frail an instrument as the 
Nations Organization provides a_ perfect 


concerning the relative utility of regional and 
world organizations is intelligently developed and is 
partially based on rigid scientific inferences. Lund- 
_ berg’s conclusions on this subject may, or may not, 
be valid; and if valid this may, or may not, be for © 
the reasons set forth. There is, however, no recog- 
nition that other equally well-informed social - 
scientists may, and have, come to different conclu-— 
sions. Only the emotional loading of the language ~ 
at this point suggests that we have passed beyond — 
those problems which ‘ “are to be solved, if at 


that do not shake with fear, with anger, or even 
with love” (p. 21). This neglect of the distinction » 

_ between regular sequences that are the proper sub- a ai 
ject of science and problems saturated with 
Lundberg to disparage political and social history. By ; 
Historical research is in the main an analysis of 
unique institutional developments which are a. ; 
_ precisely repeated but which do facilitate our in- 


bilities. In giving “undivided faith to science” “? 


achievements and possibilities of social science are : Soe interpretation of present and future possi- 


in the final chapter to discuss the efficacy of the 


United Nations Organization, without 


115), 1 we must not confuse different logical levels 
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_ of public opinion but that such participation “ perhaps somewhat more dubious. But where 
has no relation to his proper function as a one’s” studies have forced him to deal with — 
scientist (or as a scholar responsible for the operation of social institutions in a rather 
One of broad in the case of those con- 

the implications of this idea is absolutely cerned with general population theory, their 
sound. Any formulation. of general theory _ _ studies should have some relevance to many — I 
_ on complex issues in which intuitive judg- major problems. Finally as regards interests, ( 
ments are predominant must be sharply it may be assumed that a scientist—apart 


distinguished from technical judgments. Any from the common interests of every citizen— : V 
professional worker who presents general is likely to be chiefly interested in his own J a 
theories as science, or even technical professional advancement and status | li 
judgments, prostitutes his p profession and among his colleagues; but he is also likely to ti 
breeds confusion. One can not too strongly have acquired some genuine interest in the ti 
zz on the maintenance of a sharp distinc- formulation of coherent theories, in the rec- fl 

tion between these different logical levels. — - onciliation of conflicts, and in the progress b 

: _ Another implication of the popular idea of mankind. These interests are at least as _2 
hich I have just mentioned is, I think, quite proper as the interests of most other citizens. 
a fallacious. It is sometimes implied that the It follows that the demographer, or any other se 
process of formulating such general theovies scientist, has a positive responsibility to ge 
on the part of a scientist has no intrinsic participate in the formation of general theory id 
relation to his work as a scientist. It is said in matters of social importance, on which mn / 

_ that the same man may “happen” to make — no one is qualified to speak with scientific om 
ey useful technical judgments and also to con- authority. He must, however, always make th 
nee _ tribute useful general theory. The scientist- clear to himself and to his listeners S or readers id 
_ citizen according to this interpretation is a that such opinions are e not science or even ‘pr 
schizophrenic personality who carries on two technical judgments but merely personal lo; 
quite uncorrelated types of intellectual theory, drawn from a particular and partial: de 

activity within the same skin. background of experience.® 
I do not maintain that the general theories ‘There is much confusion concerning the ar 
advanced by social scientists are superior relation values to science and theory. 
— those advanced by physicists, or physi- Values combine or, organic and social preferences _ 3 


cians, or priests, or business executives, Or with purely intellectual elements. Oranges and 

union leaders, or professional diplomats. I melons acquire a positive value because they 

“ - do, however, maintain (1) that theories on a have pleasant taste and color and have made B vic 
- problem advanced by members of us feel good after we ate them. They have 

these different professions will tend to have an established status in our _folkways and the 


a ~ some intrinsic relation to their { professional personal behavior. Recently, scientific in 


_ training, their particular fields of experience, ferences in the field of nutrition have caused 


and their ‘special interests, and ( 2) that con- us _ spontaneously to” reorganize our values J pec 
tributions by social scientists, as well as by with respect to these foods and, in particu- a 
Persons in other fields, to the formation of lar, to intensify our positive evaluation of 
: opinion on institutional issues may oranges. We don’t ordinarily think about ori 
a valuable part of the total democratic this when we reach for oranges; the new nev 
process. The training of any scientist, who valuation now functions more or less as an ~pra 
is ‘a real s scientist as demonstrated by his .- end in itself. It is, of course, always possible - lect 
work on technical problems, will enhance the ~ to treat any value as a means to some more it 
objectivity of his approach to controversial final end, and to subordinate this to some 
at times wi when many people may still more final end, ay = 
be somewhat hysterical. ‘regards the The delivered, included a series of 
Ps ‘os relevance of the subjects studied by social observations on population and related social i - mal 
scientists to most public issues, , the case is omitted in this presentation. Affe 
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LEVELS IN SOCIAL NQUIRY 
“that. we ‘in to be strong, order 7 destroy that objectivity. i 
to earn money, in order to go to Miami of the scientific spirit. 
Beach, in order to know God and enjoy Him Theté is, however important intel- 
"forever. But actually a pure final value is function in connection with the evolu- 


: an abstract fiction—so far as most values tion of social policy, beyond that of present-. bea 
which we live from day to day are con- ing relevant scientific inferences, 
cerned. These functional values by whi 
We live from day to day are shot Pover formulation of policy designs, the logical | ~~ 
i with traditional beliefs, scientific inferences velopment of their hypothetical implications a 
and general theories. The person who be- and the presentation of such designs 2 as possi- — 
lieves in heaven, in the Marxist interpre- ble patterns foraction, 
tation of history, or in the theory of rela. 4 Individuals and societies gradually develop 
- a will have a different value frame general principles of action to which they — 
i. than a person who does not have the same _ subordinate other values and around — 
The ‘scientist may, therefore, change the parties whose interests have been centered 
; value frame of society merely by developing — around conflicting objectives can sometimes 
scientific inferences, technical judgments, and resolved by a new policy design which 
Bee: theories. Even when he presents such - satisfies the moét vital interests of the con- iF 
- ideas with the intention of influencing the _ tending parties. This is the essence of the 
value judgments: of other people, he does “diplomatic formula.” It is often the major 
not function on any - different logical level contribution of the conciliator in industrial 
than in formulating and presenting alee disputes. Such designs may supply the key 
ideas as pure _ theory for theory's sake— to solution of complex social problems. The 
provided that he does not use emotionally _Myrdals’ design of family subsidies in kind 
F loaded symbols or other extraneous, affective as a central principle in democratic popu-— 
;: devices. Such ideas do not involve what are lation policy i is a good example. ie bi eee 
mmonly called “value judgments,” which Such “creative ideas” and their develop- 
are a synthesis of cognitive ideas with or- - ment have the same logical structure as other 
- ganic and traditional preferences. = hypotheses and systems of implication, but 
a Propaganda has two principal weapons. in view of their special role in policy forma-— 
One is the use of value judgments disguised — tion, it is useful to refer to them a 
as statements of fact or pure theory. Ob- — as a fourth logical level: the formulation — 
viously, such behavior is utterly incongruous" of value designs (or policy designs) 
with scientific work. The other weapon of - hypotheses for action. Many capable social 
the propagandist is the use of affective de- scientists in the United States today are 
vices, such as emotionally loaded symbols, inhibited from offering such contributions — 
influence the value judgments of other freely by the widespread confusion that 


people. Propaganda, in this sense, may be surrounds the theory of values. If freed 


either vicious or salutary. I ‘would not these inhibitions, social scientists might 
minimize the role of moral leaders who can 7 increase their usefulness by giving greater 
orient the interests of other people around ~ - attention to the formulation of significant — 
new value designs. But the scientist is more policy designs and the development of their 
properly | concerned with the purely intel- hypothetical implications—to be nepal 
lectual elements i in the formation of values. | purely as hypotheses for action, subject to 
sponianeous acceptance or rejection in the 
from: clothing his contributions with affective process of democratic policy formation. 
‘ean but it seems to me that such be- hi I have described four types of intellectual — 
_ havior is somewhat incongruous with his € activity which have different character and 
main responsibility. The introduction | of functions. It is my thesis that activities on 
tive elements into controversy sates to _ these various logical levels must be a 
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tiated at ‘all t times, sia that, if they are n 


not another i is not accidental but intrinsic. Simul-— 


1 
confused but clearly differentiated, contribu-— taneous is complementary advance on all these 
= on these different levels can be and prop- levels op opens to modern man the most promis- ff =. 
erly are Complementary. relation toone ing path to wisdom as guide of 
SOME FACTORS AFFECTING “THE ORGANIZATION \ 
| OF GIVEN RESEARCH PRO 
a T and procedures are Sociology of sociological knowledge, most of 
7 R matters to which sociologists have us, when we embark on a specific research f _ 
always given a great deal of atten- venture of our own, assume that the 
tion. Few subjects, in fact, have been dis- os we set it up and carry it through to a: sup- 0 
cussed with as much heat on as many posed solution is determined by the nature WwW 
- occasions or have accumulated as voluminous ‘ of the problem itself and by dictates of te 
a literature. Nearly every text-book writer :, the scientific method and point of view. We © 
_ has felt constrained to warn unwary students may have been biased in our selection of the a 
against the pitfalls of bias and the method- project but, from that point on, bias does JB 2 
logical errors of his contemporaries in an not enter in, because facts are” facts and if 
extended exposition of the requirements of scientific method is scientific method under Se 
the scientific discipline. Every respectable circumstances. § th 
an oo e curriculum includes from one to a Yet if several of us were working inde- of 
-dozen courses on methodology in which pendently on a given _problem—the etiology a 
___ Jectures and discussion are supplemented by of some form of race prejudice, for example ou 
reading in an extensive bibliography. —there w would undoubtedly be wide di- 
2 As interest in Wissenssociologie has grown, vergences among us in the way we would & 
_ sociologists have even shown a disposition Organize and prosecute our researches and wl 
to examine their own research behavior from i in the general form, if not the specific con- 4 
‘point of view of sociology itself. The tent, of our solutions. We would tel 

more perspicacious among them have per- categorically in the kinds of data we would 


— 


tie 
ceived that sociolo ogy—like a religious sect deem ‘requisite, the techniques we would 
or a political party—is a comme or aspect of © “use in - discovering these data, the modes of § 


collective behavior, and that the sociologist , analysis we would bring to bear upon them, — is 
ig asa person—like the patriarch, the gangster, & and the kind of generalization that, in our 1 ‘Ol 
the professional thief—develops within a judgments, would constitute a satis 
social and cultural context apart frgm which factory solution. Our sociological acquaint: 
cannot be understood and cannot under- ances could make fairly accurate forecasts for | m¢ 
stand himself. of us in all these respects. Some of us ¢ 
Despite all this concern about soundness would observe behavior only in its external 
Py - of method and the relevance and validity ™anifestations and would be distrustful of Th 
various modes of analysis and introspective materials; others while not ig- ply 
tion when we are thinking explicitly about noring overt behavior would consider it rela 
method in the abstract, notwithstanding even tively valueless as a datum unless the corre- 
the implications of the currently developing covert aspects of experience were 
sort to life histories, some would make case 
‘aper read “before the meeting of ‘the di ld sel 
American Sociological Society, Chicago, Illinois, studies, some would select samples and pro- 
December 27-30, 1946. ceed statistically, still others would endeavor 


| 
' > 


“ORGANIZATION AND “PROSECUTION OF RESEARCH PROJECTS 
| to construct ‘ “controlled experimental situa- stitute simple polling questions of the “yes- = 
- tions.” ” The generalizations with which some no” type for free-answer or “open-ended” 
of us came out would describe within stated questions that encourage respondents to talk 
v limits the behavior of actual persons and _ about the i issues or values presented to them, 
ie _ groups under the complex circumstances of and he may, in addition, have to reduce the 
real life; the conclusions drawn by others number of interviews to a point where certain 
: would be highly abstract generalizations, desired types of analysis cannot be made. — 
rarely descriptive of behavior in the concrete ls Moreover, access to and methods of utiliz- 
: situations of real life because the - simplified ing such resources as are available may be 
conditions assumed in the statement of any limited by the predilections and prejudices — 
conclusion are seldom found i in real life. And those persons who allocate them. 
some sociologists would be fairly su sure to dis- of graduate schools, r research committees a4 
cover evidences of the determining effects of university faculties, trustees of foundations, S a 
class structure; others 's would find in infantile and project cl clearance officers in c= a 
ows 


* 


experiences adequate explanatory | clues; still agencies usually rev review the plans for accom- 
_ others would consider their quest ended only lishing a research project as well as the 
when they had fitted to their data, without - value of the anticipated r results, and fully — 
. too much distortion, a logistic, Gompertz, or as much consideration is given to propos 
7 other measure of trend. ‘=a and techniques as to project justi- 
_ These wide divergences in the handling of fications. Just as different universities, re- 
a given research problem would not occur search centers, and foundations develop 
_ if the procedures we follow and the types of specialized interests in certain types - essay 
: solution we seek were wholly determined by — -lem—the growth process of the child, race 
the nature of the problem and the -Tequire- relations, international relations, for example 
ments of scientific method. Obviously they —so they sometimes tend, although i in lesser 
not so determined. We select them, and degree, to have specialized 


our ‘selections are restricted or directed by preferences. These preferences operate as a 
many extra-scientific factors operating upon continuous pressure in the selection and im- _ 
and withie us in varying combinations ind plementation of research undertakings, 
because of discriminations in 
"some of these extra- scientific en ex- or withholding funds, but also because of 
_ ternal and arbitrary in their mode of opera- the prestige these agencies have in the com- _ 
tion and generally not controllable by the munity at large as well as in academic ces, 


student himself, keep us from selecting the = _ Whether or not the research is undertaken - 
sources of data we would prefer to tap, under the auspices of one of these agencies, te ; 
impose severe limitations on our use of it will be judged by them when it is 

= and make it impossible for us to pleted and the major material rewards—jobs, 

_ employ the analytical methods we deem most _ publication, and other forms of professional 

appropriate. Research takes time, costs _advancement—bestowed accordingly. Re- 

_ money, needs competent — personnel with searchers are almost certain to have some 
specialized skills, and requires work space, part. of this audience before them, con- 

_ laboratories, and | equipment « of various sorts. : ae or unconsciously, as they devise and 


nor are they equally available to all most of us are influenced 

need them. Not infrequently, a research ‘ more than we admit, even to « ourselves, by 

worker» cannot attack his problem as he ia our anticipations of the applause « or censure | 

_ would like to, but must resort to an inferior we may get from those whose opinion matters 
method because it takes less time, money, to us. ty 
and equipment, and is within the competence _ Examination of our own. research behavior | 

- of available personnel. If he is studying a would reveal another set of extra-scientific 

attitudes, for example, he may to sub- also, ‘essentially external, that 
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oF ths selection of re- 
a a search: procedures. Research goes on in an tion: of opinions and attitudes or as an aid 
environment of conventions, moral preju- F to inference about causes. Yet these particu- 
dices, institutionalized ‘Practices and ideolo- lar breakdowns may not be helpful to the 
gies, and whenever one our projects administrator who wants to use the findings 
_ impinges upon this body of social and cul- from the study in directing his informational ie 
tl fat it may have to proceed by in- and educational programs; mor are they 
direction. Quinn McNemar has suggested to. isolate variables that determine 
that, because so large a proportion of at- people’s opinion, ee 
titude studies have used college s students as io: _ But m more important than the institutional — 
r essentially external restrictions and 
"better be called a “social psychology of pressures are the extra-scientific factors 


" sophomores. ae ” This use e of students as sources / hich we ourselves: introduce into our re- 


instances by considerations convenience the “preconceptions, and “value. 
et and economy, is sometimes done because = judgments of the one who is doing the re- 
students are more understanding or ‘alcate search. These factors are more important | 
of professorial curiosities about such delicate not only because their distorting effects are 
matters as the sex mores or political but also because they are so subtle, 
ideologies. . Government research workers are so deeply rooted that it is difficult ; 
often prohibited from collecting certain types a us to discern them in ourselves or, when 
of data because of the fear of Congressional : they are called to attention, to avoid ration- F 
i a criticism or the fairly certain prospect of : alizing them instead of examining them ob- 
vitriolic criticism in the press and by letter, jectively. Most of these biasing assumptions 
have to turn to documentary sources been called to everyone’s attention in 
some form of indirect evidence. courses in method and on other occasions, 
. so that we should be aware of them, but the — 
ment affects the availability of data and the increase in their prevalence that has ac- 
way data are or may be collected in still companied the unfortunate decline of good 
other important ways. In certain research armchair—i.e., rigorously systematic—so- 
; projects, the student is limited to types of ciology suggests a need for recalling them 
data that have already been collected and as a basis for a little wholesome self-criti 


by the Bureau of the Census, the cism. In the time TI have left, I propose to 


state, or private agency, , and may even ‘have personal and subjective | extre- scientific, 
accept many of the classifications that anti-scientific factors. 
devised by the collecting agency for 1. The assumption that. only individuals 
its | own purposes | and that are ill suited to are real, that all behavior is individual be- 
the purposes. of the project under study. havior, and that the causes of social and 
The incidental effects of these limitations cultural changes are to be found in individual 
are particularly apparent in the field of mechanisms. Perhaps few of us think that — 

¥ opinion and attitude research and in other we are are in any degree subject to this nominal- 
a fields where sampling is used. In constructing — istic bias, but I believe that careful scrutiny 


: , large numbers of us of being incorrigible 
a residence, etc.—are those about which +e nominalists at heart. How many researches in 
B = information is available in recorded the field of personality development, or how 

sources. In | collating the opinion data them- _ ‘many treatises on this subject, can you cite 
these same conventional classifications clearly and consistently conceive of the 
tend to govern the | groupings that are ab- oo as a role ' played in a group or even 
each of — 
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a IZATION, AND I PROSECUT ION OF RESE! 


from one of several tangential and intersect- when attention turned to — of con- 
ing groups? Most of us, in fact, are less trolling them, the only suggestions forth- 

~ successful than a good football coach in coming lavelved the utilization of such ~ 

avoiding nominalistic bias. He has no dividual psychological mechanisms as sub- 

difficulty in abstracting the team as a a rela: stitution and sublimation; 
tively closed system within made of control by way of modifications i in 

_ which roles are defined, or in abstracting the _ the social situations within which, according — 
= of tackle and explaining it without to the previous analysis of causes, the agres- 
reference to the peculiar biology or psy- sions were being continuously produced. 
- chology of the individual who happens to be bt 2. The assumption ‘that science is tech- 
playing it at a given moment in a fe oe rather than a systematic body of — 

_ game. And his abstract conception of the rir, ‘ples and laws. A variant of this as- . 
team: and of team play is useful to him asa sumption goes further to identify science with _ 
tool of analysis and mean s of control oe a specific technique or group of related tech- 


because it is abstract. ‘be we seldom find — niques—the experimental or the statistical, - 


as consistent abstract analyses of groups for example. Though precedent can be cited — 
and roles (persons) coming from the work- = for this usage of the term , scientific, it is 
shops of the sociologists. confusing and is certainly one of the im- 
In consequence of the nominalistic bias, portant reasons why sociologists vary widely, 
we tend to examine individuals and to come not only in- the selection of methods and © 
out with generalizations about numbers of procedures” of research, but also in their 
individuals rather than about songs. the conceptions of what constitutes a solution 
dents of attitudes and opinions have of a research problem. 
particularly addicted to this bias. In little statement of the probable frequency 
of their research is there evidence of any with which behavior of a certain kind occurs — 
organic conception of the public or public under the complex conditions of real life, 
- opinion. _ The public is millions of individuals, though interesting and useful, is ‘not a scien-— 
_ behaving as individuals because of individual tific statement matter how valid and 
Motivation. And public opinion is something reliable the instruments were by 1 means: of 
that can be got at by collecting | a good — which it was derived. Nor is a measure of 
sample of individual opinions and summating | a historic trend or a diagnostic inference. 
them. As has already been indicated in 

another connection, the subordinate groups - tion as arterio-sclerosis with specified c com- 
into which the “general public” is broken by — = may have been derived by bring 


the u use of such criteria as age, Sex, and 


defined and discussed, and emotional and 7 ‘tainty, and it is unquestionably of ol i 
ideational unities developed. And it is nota- practical importance ce to him, his wife, and F* ~~ 


ble, in this connection, that sociologists have 2 his physician, but it has no scientific interest 
made virtually no contributions i in the form whatever and no place in a textbook on : 
of improved criteria to supplement the pres- physiology. Yet sociological textbooks and 


ent ones, which are sociological in only a journals are replete with reports of research BY , 


_very elementary sense. findings of corresponding character. 
students of other types of collective Those who hold this assumption 
behavior exhibit the same bias In an science is in either its general or- 


how 


cite 


f the 
even 


rives 


sions among minority ‘groups: at a 
‘meeting of District of Columbia ments in technique. Thy not ‘tend to 


the causes of aggressions were found to lie select problems which provide opportunities ee Ss 
in social situations incident to the war. But to use preferred techniques or to devise and 
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problem for ‘other purposes in picking up clues our initial 
ender that it may better serve their own findings we might be able progressively to 
technical interest. In any event, they tend the universe from which samples are 
‘to neglect sociological theory, in | general or drawn, thus getting closer approximations 
ina any of its "specific segments, and to be- of the abstract situations to which strictly 
come more or less exclusive students of scientific generalizations always relate. The 
methods and techniques. The development difference between the crude initial sort of 
of a theory | of public opinion and public statistical generalization anda generalization 
behavior, to cite a specific example, gives» of scientific sort can be easily illustrated 
way to the perfection of a theory of sampling. tal by a hypothetical illustration. If we had a 


A year ago, in the first conference of agen — distribution of observed instances 


construction, and and proce-- 


bodies describes an instance that lies a 

“search oh aims to a generalization outside the frequency distribution. 
AN that fits a concrete empirical universe, or that = These are but three of many commonplace _ 
the research i is ended when such a generaliza- assumptions that operate as extra-scientific 
tion is derived. In our statistical studies we factors in the selection of research methods 


frequently assume that our job is done when procedures, 


_ measures of central tendency, coefficients of * fact | ‘that we ourselves are addicted to any 


we have computed rates, measures of trend, _— Since, when our attention is called to the 


correlation, etc., describing the behavior of one of these biasing assumptions, we react 
_ Some variables—births, deaths, opinions, or — defensively by trying to defend the assump- 
attitudes—in a _Tepresentative sample of tl tion on logical grounds, it may help us to 
people. Findings at this stage of the inquiry é achieve a more nearly objective attitude to- 

Fe may have great practical utility. They may ward them if we realize that our addiction to 
~ enable us to reduce to a minimum the risk — the them is a result of our own - differential 

- involved in writing life insurance or enable participation in systems s of social interaction 
us to forecast the size of the future e popula: generally, and of the historic sociological 
tion, the outcome | of. an election, or the movement in particular. Our tendencies as 
xd market for funeral - goods and undertakers’ ie research students to select or reject : statistical 

_ services. They may even have some crude or other modes of analysis and generalization, 

a predictive value since they would make it the nominalistic or realistic conception of 
possible to calculate the chances that an the nature of social reality, abstract as op- 
- individual having certain known character- ‘posed to concrete conceptions of sociological 

2 istics, such ch as type of home background, knowledge, or sympathetic introspection as 
will become a criminal. From an administra- — _ opposed to the observations of the external 

_ tive standpoint they are frequently sufficient aspects of behavior are, in large degree, 

p so that research need be carried no further. _resultants of our selective contacts and d rela- 
a But from a scientific standpoint, these tions with any one of several sectarian ot 
findings are preliminary; they are significant factional developments in the concrete socio- 
a = they point to possibilities of further logical enterprise. Usually they reveal our 
r. study. Frequency distributions are not used | student or other affiliations and indentifica- 


as imaginatively as they could be for the — tions in the field of sociology. It makes 4 
"purpose of locating instances that could «great deal of difference in these and 
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‘THE ‘NEGRO IN MADISON, WISCONSIN 
we studied under, or have be split into sects and “factions that. m y 
otherwise been affiliated with, MacIver, Park, » ultimately harden into denominations and 
Chapin, Ogburn, Lundberg, Young, Blumer, parties, the production of our researches will 
Reuter, or any one or more of dozens sof | continue to be a heterogeneous mass of dis- 


other scholars. Unless we appreciate this fact crete inferences scarcely susceptible of sys- 7 


ictly we stand little chance of lifting the discus- temization, and the ratio of research effort 
- The § sion of methodology and research procedures to useful results will continue to be exceed- __ 
ort of from the sentimental to the critical level. ingly high in both the theoretical and the a 


zation 
trated 


In the sociology will continue to practical realms. 
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alling INCE 1890 ‘Madison, sconsin is by Negroes as a strictly 

ear _ shown a striking sameness in the ratio = Crow” town, whereas eas Madison has the repu- J 
os of Negro to total ‘population, which tation of being the most congenial of Wis- 

elect has always been less than one per cent. consin cities. These characteristics cannot 

entific The rate of growth of the Negro population attributed | solely to differences in the: 

thods has fluctuated less in Madison than in any Negro ratio, but the small proportion of 

fof the other five Wisconsin cities which in _ Negroes and its constancy apparently pro-— 

1940 had a total population of over I0 000 vide a setting in which the less violent forms 

) any and a Negro population of over 100. This ' of race adjustment are more likely to flourish. 

react very low and stable ratio of Negroes in For these reasons, and because Madison is | 

ump- —§ Madison. seems to be related to differences a Northern | city and the seat of a great 

us t0 @ in employment opportunities, the other five 6 liberal state university, one would expect — 


le 
on 
ential 
ction 
gical 
eS as 
stical 


cities referred to being much more industrial 4 this city to furnish an example of unusually 
than Madison. . Industrial ; areas are more favorable long- term racial 

sensitive to economic conditions, and policies en though Madison is more congenial 
“of employing Negroes” in industry change to Negroes than are other cities of Wi eins 


re limits 


Whatever the causes, the Negroes and the congeniality there also. The 
the stable ratio of Negroes to Whites” in first negative hints are found in the data 


tion, Madison” over a long period ar are generally on n Negro births, deaths, ‘migration, and 
nm of J@ considered important assets in race relations. transiency. For the decades 1920, 1930 and 
Op- It means that for over half a century Madi- 1940, the crude rates of increase (crude 
gical son has not been subjected to large influxes birth rate minus crude death rate) were 
mn and uncomfortable changes in 2, and Pet 1,600 respectively 
ernal | 


gree, Wi isconsin, Negroes fold 9. 8, and 10. 3 for the Madison W hite. These 


rela- the decade 1910 to 1920, and relations tas indices are not the result of a low. 
n of deteriorated rapidly there. Today, Beloit fertility of Negroes, since the ratios of chil- 
under 5 Per 1,000 females age 15 to 
Manuscript received July 20, 1947. 
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49 for the same years were 216 , 360, ‘and 
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by the State Legislature. a hite. Furthermore, the low rate of natural 


This: transiency is reflected in other ; in- 
dices as well. Between 193 7-1940 there were 
3,502 White marriages and one Negro mar- 


dis 

appears rather that the unusual 

are due to the extreme transiency of Tiage i in Madison, a ratio of Negro to White 

x the Madison Negro. Table 1 indicates more _ marriages of .0029, _ whereas the population — 
- directly the extent of transiency. _Whereas_ ratio of Negro to White in Madison is 0054. i 


net in-migration of Whites constituted 66 Transiency is usually associated with in- 

per cent of the growth of the Madison White dices of disorganization. Compared with 

population between 1910-1939, net in- migra- WwW hites, Madison Negroes have twice the 

constituted 111 per cent proportion of widowed, divorced or sepa- 

al _ growth of the Madison Negro nial .- rated. For Dane county in the years 1937 
to 1940 there were 231 White and Negro. 

illegitimate births, a ratio of Negro to W 

TABLE 1. ANALYSIS OF MADISON NEGRO AND WHITE 
Poputarion Growrn BETWEEN 1910 AND 1940 of of .o130, whereas the ratio of Negro ) births 
to White births is 0026 for the same period. 


= Migrantsas The arrest rate for drunkenness and dis-— 


‘Race and Naturalt Popu- Esti- per Cent per 1, ooo males per year 
Migrants | Population for the period 1939-1 1944 is 93 for Negro 

Why has the Madison Negro population 
1920-29 — 14 103 that inadequate housing and lack of jobs are 
= the reasons, but transiency may, of course, be 

much a cause as a result of inadequate 
White housing and jobs. It cau, however, be shown 


lation? mated? 


>. 


IQIO-19 3,535 12,765 95230 72‘ that housing and jobs available to Negroes 
1920-29 5,298 19,421 14,123 73‘ in Madison continue to be very inferior to 


those available to Whites. Eighty per cent of 
the Negro families live in blocks where the 19 


average rent is under $30, whereas only 18 
per cent of the Whites live in such blocks. do 


Population at one population ‘This is in part the result of compulsory Negro 
Segregation, since there are restrictive racial ze 


Population growth minus natural increase. zoning covenants in Madison. In the 1940 we 
Census the median gross rent was found to tiy 
as ilen for the same ‘period. . We have already __ be $42.80 for Whites and $31.50 for Negroes. em 
stated | ‘that the Madison Negro population Occupational data reveal even greater Ne 
_ did not differ greatly from the White popu- — _ differences. The percentage of employed we 


lation in the Tate of growth, fertility and age 14 over 
composition, hence the large percentage of © im domestic service is 51 for Negro Mf Ne, 
pos By males and 9 for White males, while for fe 


 in-migrants im lies transiency, and tran- 
: of AM 4 males the percentages are 83 for Negro and HM tior 


siency depresses the birth rate and inflates 
the death rate. We found further corrobora- 19 for White. An unpublished study by Mis 194 


tion in our interviews. For example Mrs. - Ujvary in 1943 of employment policies r : 


—, age 60, has lived in Madison longer of the large firms in Madison revealed that 
department stores and utilities then hired 


= Negroes only as porters and maids; foundries 


any ‘other Negro, and she _came in 


has lived in Madison is 40 years = 

*Only 36 f the 75 ch children house and a railroad hired 

Madison females were born in Madison. as regular laborers in | any numbers. of s 
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TH IN MADISON, wis 
survey ‘did not show much. from. a the of we find 


survey ate in 1927° which found difference.© There were excesses of 


> ‘Negro males with less than eighth grade 
employ Negroes only actually education a and of Negro. females with high 


oe | ployed Negroes. Thus the possibility of school training, and deficits of both sexes 
0054. _ Madison Negroes being employed in industry who attended colle (Table 3.) The 
th has been severely limited. One Madison Negro has tionably been n 
! beret pot is a matter of employment policy. severely restricted in job opportunity, but — 
sepa- would not like Negroes as co-workers, others TaBLe 2, Occupation D 
| 1037 that Negroes never apply for jobs. The — NEGROES IN 1943! COMPARED WITH OCCUPATION Ex- 
Negro fundamental reason, however, to be ON THE Basis OF OcCUPATION DISTRIBUTION 
White or Mapison WHITES, 1940,? BY SEX 

— that the amount of Madison industry is — 
births small that the recruitment of colored or Sexand -Ne-_ Ex-_ Differ- 
ds outside labor is rarely necessary.‘ It is Occupation pected 
d dis- understandable that Madison firms should 
year have a preference for White and local labor Mae 
Negro 13-5 — 41 1.28 

gro as long as it can be obtained. 12.3 — 9-3 7.02 
ilation and limitations under | which Negroes = Craftsmen 
claim in Madison have existed will continue much 
b Domestic & Service 44 
OS are asl before. It is therefore pertinent to inquire = [abhor 
rse, be the adaptation of the Negro to these 
equate conditions, and the possibilities of a gradual Totals or 86 86.0 
shown improvement with time, persistence, and 
egToes Professional & Pro- 
egr change of the Negro character and the White prietors 
of According to the Census there existed in _ Craftsmen, Labor 12 6. 6 
re the 1940; a considerable difference in employment 
locks. | dominantly Negro) and White, there | being - 
fl an excess of Negro males on ‘ “public emer- Totals 
raci 
ra ency work,” and of Negro females “seekin 
1940 | It appears that late as 1940 rela- From our survey of the Madison Negro. 
ndto 2U. Census 1940, P Population II, Wisconsin, 
4 tively more Negroes were suffering from un- “Table 33- a 


pame | Negroes were employed, but Negro males his lag in education appears to be merely 


ployed } were still disproportionately | concentrated in a consequence of the recent large in-migra- __ 
the Domestic and Service occupations, gad of Negroes from areas where education 
Negro Negro females in the Domestic category. is low for and White alike.’ 
for ven the War did not widen the occupa- 

ro and 

y Miss 


olicies 


Wisconsin, 1927, p. 14.” differences are ‘differences ‘too to 


_ ‘Many Madison firms employed Negroes for be attributed to 


‘the first time during — the last war. However, it _ * The relationship between years lived in Madi- __ 

# was merely a temporary measure. The Madison son and region of birth (North, South) yields fo - 
Negro gained significant Chi Square, showing that the larger 
"In this study we employ the 10 per cent level proportion of recent Negro arrivals in Madison 


‘Significance for Chi Square as a more satis- were born in the 
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a There is little or no association between to more oer of economic and social 

discrimination. heat 

son Negroes, on the basis of the evidence Negro males who have lived in Madison 
% & provided by our survey. In Table 4 we » = than half of their life tend to have 
that educational level has had no demon- a better education. But we already know 


‘that there has been a shift from North to 


TABLE 3. 3. EpucaTion AND Expectep! EDUCATION or South in the source of Negro migration 
_ THE 1943 NEGRO POPULATION 20 YEARS OLD Madison, and that educational level is cor- 
AND OVER BY SEX ar 
related with place of birth. Hence the evi- 


"dence is inconclusive as to whether or not 


cte 
TaBLe 4. Mapison Necro Mates sy Epucationat 


6 LEVEL AND BY WEEKLY Income, OccuUPATION, AND 
26 RELIEF; AND FEMALES BY EDUCATIONAL LEVEL AND 
. BY R LIEF AND NUMBER: OF CHILDREN EVER Born 


Weekly income in dollars: 


Occupation 
Domestic, Service or Later Al 


tion age 20 and over from Table 19, Population IV Pemele of 


-strable effect upon (1) whether or not 12 Bie a 


Negro has been on ‘relief, (2) number 


papers D. Listening to radio E. Attending movies 


_ Education is not unrelated to all aspects 


ry 


(3) type of Negro” or | 
educational level of Negroes has risen 
of Negro life, however. We do get a signifi- as a result of residence in Madison. | 
we cant association between the level of educa- = With regard to education, then, our data 
tion and an index of cultural activity.* We - indicate | that its gross effect on the » welfare 
also find a tendency for the better pe at and status of Madison Negroes has been © 
Negroes” to be home owners, to vote, small, and its increase over time “negligible 
have more contact “with Whites, and to. = —at least sufficiently small and negligible 
of difficulties it in 1 renting or "buying ‘to require larger clearer definitions 


before its true influence can be detected. 


*The index is simply the number of the Si es is not a complete measure of 
- activities in which a Negro engages: A. Reading —_se]f-improvement, which is highly individual 
books B. Reading magazines C. Reading news- and difficuit to define; but we have another 


cultur activity index. i here 
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is a sight tendency for females who have but it should be kept i in mind 
- Jived more than half of their life in Madison that those who have lived in Madison less 
_ participate in more cultural activities, than half their life are by definition transient 
but the interpretation is | obscured by the and hence not likely to own homes. This 
- fact that no such relation exists for the correlation may really show merely that 
home ownership is related to permanence of 
We shall 1 now w further test the main hhypoth- _ residence and not necessarily to residence i in 
esis that improvement in Negr TO “welfare Madison. 
is proportional to the length of residence in | When we consider the more voluntary =" 
~ Madison. The next factor we shall consider — types of behavior, we expect to find evidence 
4 is occupation. In Table 5 we see that | an 1 bearing more directly upon the influence of 
increase in proportion of life spent in Madi- — iy residence in Madison—because, theoretically, _ 
son, if it _ does anything, accompanies a voluntary behavior, such 1 as voting, opinion 
decline in the proportion of males in the regardin treatment, and contact with 
better (“Other”) ) occupations. If we ‘we omit Whites, arises more directly fi from the present | 
5. Necro Mates By Proportion oF Lire ‘TABLE 6. Necro MALEs BY PROPORTION OF 


LIVED in Manson, By OccuPATION Livep rv Maptson, By WEEKLY INCOME 


Proportion « of Life in Madison 


7 ‘males . who have lived in Madison less than situation and i is probably less entangled with 
_ five years on the ground that they have not origins and other background differences. 
yet achieved job stability, the result is still In Table 7 there is given ‘the Madison 
_ more . striking. Offhand, , this result n might be Negro voting behavior in the 1940 local and 
_ taken as evidence that life in Madison has national elections. For both male and female, | =e 
a deleterious effect upon job advance for residence in Madison apparently had no 
But “this” need not follow. Those on the proportion voting. The test, 
who have lived in Madison less than half — however, is not very sensitive. The great 
of their life are § somewhat younger, Majority claimed they did vote, and the 
more likely to be newcomers. However, ‘the inclusion: of a national election may have 
important point is that no clear trend obscured differences in local election 
" indicated. Thus, we have not proved | that the e havior. But we have enough evidence vin 
- proportion of life spent in Madison is as- several interviews of the general apathy of — 
sociated with advance or decline in type Negroes in local elections to lead us to 
a job. This conclusion is corroborated that the results of Table 7 


result. ‘(Table 6) does not increase housing difficulty or - discrimination, 
_ With length of residence in Madison. In the among females, there is no such disposition. 
case of ownership we find a This sex difference was: found in interviews 
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TABLE 7 7. NEGROES IN Mapison 5 YEARS OR More By contact with W hites. ‘If ashe visiting is med 

ox Nov Sex, as the criterion, the percentage drops to 
Locat AND NATIONAL Todi twenty-three. However, out of the 40 families 
— children, 17 (42. 5 per cent) reported 
Proportion of Life in Madis their children visiting with White children. 
"Behavior This higher ratio of contact among 

More than ordinarily is taken as a sign favorable to 
"eventual assimilation. The visiting 
children is mutual. Practically all Negro 


ie 


TABLE 9. BY By AMounr 0 OF 


vote 12 with WHITES, BY OCCUPATION, BY EDUCATION, By 
CuttTurAL Activity, BY VOTING BEHAVIOR AND By 
= ———  ComPLAINT OF DISCRIMINATION FOR MALES; AND By 


oye EMPLOYMENT Status, BY CULTURAL Activiry 
_ More evidence that there i is little real }as- , 


> 
‘ 


increase te contact of Negroes with Whites tegory 
_ with length of residence i in Madison. Some None 
In general, then, we may conclude 


. length of residence i in Madison is not related Occupation: > 


to change in Negro welfare and character- Service & 


however, that we shall index: bow 


16 (34 


, BY SEX AND WHETHER OR Not Tuey Have 14 
FRIENDLY CONTACT WITH WHITES discrimination in: = 


Culture index: 


waite. visits from White children. Also, interracial 
contact of children is associated with inter- 

— in Negro or White homes myer racial contact of parents. These interracial 

membership in some m mixed organization. contacts of children show some class dif- 

Thirty- -seven per cent of the 221 adult ferentials. A higher ratio of contact exists 

Negroes in th the e survey reported some such among Negro children whose parents 
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“employed in the the better occupations; and a_ Table 9 we see that, for iin, those who 
higher ratio of contact exists in residential “have: some contact with | W hites are more 
areas where Negroes are the least concen- likely to have better jobs, better education, 
‘trated. If the tenor of our interviews is to a and higher cultural activity scores, and are 
be taken seriously, however, childhood more likely to vote. For females, those who 
with Whites Sie affect the course 7 some W hites 


‘ma after in school Negroes lose their Negroes i in the city of Madison is very 
Ww hite friends. This would explain why child- small and their ratio to Whites h has scarcely 


contacts with Whites | ‘do not lead to changed in 50 years, the Negro population 
_ more White contacts among the long resi- _ remains highly transient because of meager yr 


dent. The effect of childhood contacts economic opportunities. Relative freedom 
disappears at adulthood. m “ Jim Crowism” has not resulted 
The contact of Negro adults with hites. observable assimilation or progress. Length 
is not, however, as entirely fortuitous as the of residence in Madison shows little correla- 
conclusions above may appear imply. In tion "welfare. 
= as ; 
‘DIFFERENCES IN| VIRGINIA | DEATH RATES BY COLOR, 


AND RURAL OR URBAN -RESIDENCE* 
MOLYNEAUX, Sama K. GILLIAM, AND L. C. 
Bureau of Population and Economic Research, of 
ECENT in the study of whether to relate the a stated 


= 


— 


Vital statistics have made the factors period to the population at the beginning ~-% 

. involved in rates of death a little of the period (before the event of death) — 
_ more apparent. Certain hypotheses have been or to the number in the middle of the period; — 
given additional support by the new evidence — _ whether to make corrections in the raw data 7 
- available, while other generally accepted or take them as they are reported; etc. _ 
ideas are coming under the shadow of doubt. . Giving a brief description of methods actually — 

The purpose of this paper is to present some employed in this study may be the ie best 
findings on this “matter of life and death” way to clarify the definitions used and to — 
for Virginia. indicate some of the limitations of the data. 
e ‘A death rate is a ratio of a a number of For the most part well established conven- 
 leaths, occurring i in a specified period, to ations | 

xiven population subject to the risk of such 
death. In practice, there are difficulties 


data and in defining Special of residence 
use. Ancomplete registration ‘of death, of the ‘decedent were obtained from the 


"statement of age, underenumeration of popu- Virginia Bureau of Vital Statistics for the _ 


lation, and limitations in classification are a_ eae 1939 and 1940. ‘These tabulations: 


few of the obstinate problems encountered i classified by color, sex, , rural or urban 


“in the data. In definition there is difficulty — - gesidence and grouped by age in five-year 


in deciding how to allocate deaths to the intervals. No correction for underregistration 
Population subject to the risk of them; 


Manuscript received June 27, The figures on for 1939 9 and 1940 
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were combined to. get a two year average. | "as percentages of the total deaths in the 
group of the county. 


numerator in the rate for. 
group was therefore an average of two years 
‘Mortality experience. (Table shows The population as s the | denominator 
3. D DEATHS BY J Acer, Sex, Cotor AND CoMMUNITY Ctass, BY ¥ PLACE 


2,067 1,571 693 522° 1 961 50s 


4 296 


Total 
estimated deaths for the two years. ) ‘Eight ot the rate was also estimated for the middle 
_ communities in ‘Virginia a were urban by of the two year period, i.e., as of January |, 
Census definition i in 1940 which had not been . 1940. This was done mainly by linear inter- 
80 | in 1930. ‘For these, it was necessary 2 | polation. ‘For each group the 1930 popula- 
estimate the age distribution of deaths in tion was subtracted from the 1940 popula- 
19 39. The distribution was estimated in tion. One-fortieth of this difference was taken 
the increase for the three months from 
r, and I, 1940 to the Census date, April 1, 
This increase subtracted from 
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= I, 1940. These estimates were added to the the mortality experience of 1939 and 1940 © 


for ages of 35 and over. These 

wy en then split into the desired five year 

| by the formula: "groups on the assumption that the five year 


Population Population Population Population 
eight places which changed class by groups of January 1940 were in the same 
Census definition were treated separately by ratios as those of ‘April , 1940. (Table 2 
- the same method for the total population. — shows the estimated populations. ieee 
- The en the age distribution for each place § The specific death rates by five year age = 
Tums 2. 2. POPULATION : FOR JANUARY 1, 1940 > BY AcE, ‘Sex, -CoLor AND 


Female Male Female Male Female 


‘ 775 (84, inp 23,361 23,537 23,669 838 9,061 4 


69,226 66,767 23,975 23,566 187 098 95743 895 
492 26 26,718 26,375 25,946 10,609 ar, 261 
4 
95-09 52 49,513 35,070 36,428 ,643 028 44 12 
30-34 686 44,659 861 33> 038 12,52 9,068 10 875 
35-39 607 40, 27,695 11,045 10,817 9,088 11,371 
36, 637 35,267 , 882 85, o18 10,226 10, 189 8,379 94330 
433,886 «31,777 22,062 9,923 9,298 74934 958 


18, 510 8,013 153 5,699 4,445, 2,513 2, 692 
’ 
al 673,022 636,120 341,987 358,326 218,227 202,954 «112, 446 »207 


* These figures are certainly not significant beyond three digits. The extra digits are carried for convenience _ 


was estimated for January 1, 1940 by as a were calculated as the final step and — 
‘suming the percentage distribution to be the are presented in Table 3. These represent — 
same as that given by the Census for April | _ average annual resident deaths based on | 


urban population for January 1, 1940° and divided by estimated thousands of popula- 


= subtracted from the estimated ‘tural popu- tion on January 1, 1940. They provided a 


To this point ten year age groups had classes of population, but leave as hidden 


-*The urban population had been calculated on classifications other important qualities alities such 


the basis of the 1930 areas. Cape Charles was 88 economic and marital s status. 
considered as rural in 1930. Ne 
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190 
220 
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314 
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| from — 


are equally divided 


between overstatements understate-— 


oe that misstatements 


ments.? Then the age distribution at older 

are _ ages may be seriously distorted. Thus an 
actual population of 2,932 nonwhite urban 
ay age group have an apparent ins males 60 to 64 years of age would contribute J 
slightly below the urban’ white males. 366 persons to the age group 65 to 69, 
_ This may be due to overstatement of age in About o ‘persons in the group of nonwhites 
TABLE 3. VIRGINIA DEATH RATES PER 1,000 Porutarson BY Race, AGE, Sex, > PLace OF REsmpENce* 


4 

4 

a 


5-69 41.0 30.9 
Desths=(2939 deaths+ 1940 deaths) +2. de 
af cra estimated for January 1, 1940, by interpolation from Censuses of 193 1930 and 1 1940. fo 
1940 pros may have been motivated by the 65 to 69 would be included i in the next ower * 
Social Security Act and other relief pro- age group. This would be a net gain n of 32 oan 
_ Visions. The population enumerated as of the ‘4 persons from the younger group. A similar iB 
age 65 to 69 is simply too large. This point loss of 314 persons to the age group 7010 wi 
will be discussed later. 74 would be partly compensated by a con- 
Perhaps a more interesting exception to tribution of 165 persons from an actual 
generalization is the lower population of 1,323 nonwhite urban: males” 
_ ‘mortality of nonwhites of 75 and over. This or a net loss of 149 younger persons tothe id ‘ 
too is a doubtful exception. _ There are t un- 0 older group. This systematic error would oct 


3 
g ean that the Census populations in the high = 
ge groups are slightly younger than they 


questionably great errors in statements of 
age in these groups of very old people. An | 


example may suffice to indicate the possible int 
effect of these misstatements. Assume that *Some basis for be: 
au ensen in amuy udies in e 
oe the anny of age being stated Tee, Hea District: II. The Accuracy of Statements limi 
correct five year age group is three- Age on Census The American Journal 
fourths for a nonwhite of 50 years ‘or more * of Hygiene, XXXII, No. 1, Sec. A. (1940), 1-38. = 


= 
q = 
= 
q 
- 
4 


stated to be. If the same thing is true pm Five year age 
of ages stated | on death certificates, then specific death rates do not show this as 
the comperionn of two classes with wide clearly as narrower age bands would. Enu- ; 
-~_ in degree of misstatement ¢ of age meration should be fairly good at ages of 


with 1 5 to 14 and statements of age very accurate. 
an n older one registration, particularly for rural 


Ba Texas study resulted in a an indication — Negroes, may be poor in some cases. Sool 
of lower death “rates for. rural nonwhites rates are very low for children of school age, 


under five than for the whites. 8 This was which means that death frequencies are too — 


attributed to nonregistration deaths in small to permit very elaborate classification: 
rural Texas, though it may have been greatly , (See Table 1). The class of Virginia white | 
: affected by the distribution of rural popu- urban females had only eighteen deaths for — 
t lation. Virginia has been in the registration | the age group 10 to 14 years in 1939 and 
area much longer and has better death regis- _ 1940. This is the most extreme group, but it _ 
3 tration. Consequently, the nonwhites do not _ is apparent that further classification of 
3 “have lower deaths rates or for _ these eighteen deaths (by size of city for 
q 


‘children under five. example) might produce ‘peculiar re- 


25. Where nonwhites appear t to have sults, because of the v very small death fre- 
death rates than whites there are known quencies, 
4. - biases in the data which tend to produce — _ The distortion of the population figure s - 
‘5-4 | just that result. “It is open to question by the hope of securing old age assistance is 
whether lower mortality above best shown in the urban nonwhite groups 


[among colored] is a genuine phenomenon Of age 65 to 69. Both males and females = am 
- due to the elimination, below that age, of | _ have lower death rates at 65 to 69 than at 7 
a greater proportion of persons ¢ of lower 7 60 to 64. The rural nonwhites were also _ 

- vitality, or whether it is partly or wholly — sufficiently influenced so that their age spe- 
the result of overstatement of age in the cific death rate charts are inflected at these 


by aged nonwhites.”* Probably the 48¢s. Theoretically, after reaching a mini- 
"elimination of persons of lower vitality is mum in childhood the e death risk should a 
more complete among nonwhites, but the increase with i increasing age so as to ) produce - 
_ importance of misstatements of age seems 4 Curve of death rates which is concave — 
greater, so that the favorable nonwhite upward throughout adult life. Generally 
_ death rates at advanced ages would be likely speaking, the white death rates do this while 7 
vanish if accurate age reporting the : nonwhite death rates zigzag when plotted 
achieved. Therefore, we favor this hypoth- a chart Charts and 2) giving 
esis, “The real death rates of nonwhites | evidence of misstatement of age, poor al- 
are higher than those of whites at all ages.” location of deaths , etc. When deaths are © 
it should never be forgotten that non- subject to” irregular variation due to 
white connotes differences in economic status ne epidemic, © war, rev olutionary new medical 
-™ marital status, and other attributes. utes, arts, etc., they provide a basis for correcting t 
the population figures. Estimates of the 
males COMPARISONS BY AGE moe ¥ white population better than those given by 


to the ‘The minima of the nonwhite death rates — the — —_— might be derived by su such 
ve pointed out above that survival 


in Texas,” American Sociological Review, X, No. 1, inaccuracies 0 reporting, 
“United States Life Tables: 1030- _ “But, perhaps we should not close our minds 


-liminary),” Washington : Bureau of the Census, to the of other minima, or 


July 21, 1941, . __ points of inflection. 
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COMPARISONS BY SEX 


males, There are no exceptions to this the | have death “rates: equal 


= ‘or whites as far as the specific death rates: .- or greater than the males. This is due to 
by five year age | groups in om combined with | adverse con- 
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ditions of sanitation, medical care, etc. The 2 will show that the overstatement of age 
analysis of these differences will require by nonwhite urban females who belong to 
further detailed study, , particularly of deaths this. group is more extreme than that for a 
due to causes connected with tuberculosis . males. This would have the effect of reducing Z 
and childbearing. A more refined analysis” the population of 60 to 64 and thus i increas- 
would» probably show ‘that there are ages ing ‘the death rate, while increasing the 
at which certain classes of white females | population of 65 to 69 and thus decreasing 
“have higher death rates than males. This the death rate for that group. The effect on 
is most likely in the case of married urban nonwhite urban females is so severe in Sal 
. whites of 15 to 19 years among whom there e ginia that those of 70 to 74 years appear 
are a great many women having first births — . to have death rates slightly lower than those 
before reaching the age of minimum maternal of 60 to 64 years! 
re 
-mortality.® The race differential in misstatement 
a Illegitimate births are also iene to the age is much more extreme than the sex dif- 
survival of the mother. The nonwhites have ferential. White death rates give little evi- 
-much higher numbers of illegitimate live dence of distortion at ages of 65 to 69. The — 
_ births per 1,000 live births than the — distortion a nonwhite is not 


girls of 15 to 19 years in ‘Virginia the very great. 
1943 nonwhite rate was 415.4 illegitimate For the United States, the divorced urban 
— “live births per 1,000 live births, while for 2 nonwhite males have death rates of 85.8 at 
the whites it was only 66.5 illegitimate births 60 to 64 years and 75.7 at 65 to 69. For 
1,000 live The illegitimacy rate widowed urban nonwhite females the death 
for girls 15 to 19° was, therefore, six and rate of 51.1 at 60 to 64 drops to 45.9 at 
fourth high for colored as it 65 to 69 years. In rural places overstatement 
for whites. of age from security motives is most evident 
The: qualified conclusion is that when fe- — for single and widowed nonwhite females.’ ' 
males appear r to have higher death rates than In the age group of of 60 to 64 years 55.5 per 
males it is due to childbearing under con- | cent of Virginia’s : nonwhite urban females are 
ditions which produce high maternal =. classified in the 1940 Census as widowed 
tality. Wider use of the sulfonamides may while only 20.9 per cent of the males in the — 
a pa eliminate enough of the risk of maternity group are so classified. “In the age group 
to reduce all female rates below those of 65 to 69 these percentages are 66.2 and 26.9. 
males the near future. Since the widowed are the class exhibiting 
Another group of nonwhite females in the most extreme overstatements of 
Virginia which has a higher death rate than among urban nonwhite females in the United 
the corresponding males is the urban group States and there are so many more widowed — 
“of 60 to 64 years of age. Reference to to Chart — females than widowed males in Virginia, it 
be that the heavy concentration of 
* See “Mortality by Marital Status by Age, Race, nonwhite widows in cities is 
Vital “Reports, Vol. XXIII, No. 


2, July 3, 1945. No. nonwhite urban death rates. 
* The figures quoted are taken from “Illegitimat compasisons NS 
Births by Race, United States, 1943, Vital 
‘Statistics—S pecial Reports, Vol. XXI, No. ‘ts, Since the time of | John Graunt (1620- 
1674) the eneralization that the urban is 
_ 8 

‘Puerperal death rates per 10,000 live sind higher than the rural death rate has been 
‘for the United States dropped from 37. in _ “almost universally accepted. We have reached — 


to 24.5 in 1043. More than 57% per cent of this — ee ie 


septicemia. See “Death From Puerperal Causes by “Mortality by Marital Status by Ag, 
Race and by State, United and Sex, Urban and Rural, United States, 
Statistics—Special Reports, Vol. No. 5, May stic 


1045, p. 88. 
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DIFFERENCES IN VIRGINIA DEATH RATES 
a time when it becomes necessary to qualify lower death rates in urban places. Nonwhite_ 
this proposition. In the case of Virginia . males 25 to 29, and 70 or over, have lower — 
FZ females, it appears that urban death | death rates in urban places. ‘There are also 
rates are lower than rural until the meno- significant differences in economic and mari- a 
‘pause. The five year age groups 40 to 44, tal status which might reduce the differences _ 
55 to 59, and 65 to 69, show higher death | c between urban and rural rates in other - 
rates for urban than for rural white females groups. 
4 but all other ages show an advantage for | Table 3 shows that the sbiiaiiane 
the urban ‘The urban white — five years of age he have 


T ABLE 4. V IRGINIA DeatH RATES BY AGE, Race, AND PopULATION- SUE BY 
_ (Exclusive © of stillbirths. Rates are the number of deaths in a specified group per 1,000 population yr 


“10, 000 


8 
| 
and over 96x. aso. 8 906 18r. 4 137. 


From Ta From Table VIII. = ital Statistics 0 of the United States, Supplement 1939-1940, Part III, p. ~ = 


than the tural to to about a, age 45, ‘one year are by far the most important in 
- though not after that age. . The ages at which this age group. Table 4 shows that the death 
tural whites do seem to have an advantage _ ‘Tates for the colored infants are much higher — 
are those at which 1 age reporting | becomes i in all sizes of cities. The result is that, 
‘less reliable. It. may y be that overstatement _ no matter how the nonwhite population is 
of age is more common among the rural distributed in the cities, the rural population 
whites of advanced years and, hence, gives has a “decided advantage. For the white 
them lower overt death rates, bu but it it ‘would - population under five, the smaller the pro- 
hard to prove portion living in places of 10,000 population 
In the of nonwhites there less, the lower the death rates would be. 
also interesting exceptions to the old rule. happens that almost twice as 


4 Females i in the age groups 5 to 9, 10 to 14) | whites proportionately (24. eo as colored 
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. This distribution, which i is favor The comparison of age nites death rates &§ 


ower ur an important danger in the possibility of § 


sufficiently favorable overcome their over emphasizing differences in rates where 

. higher | death rates. . The whites, on the con- only a few deaths are involved. For this : 

Pj j trary, are , sufficiently concentrated i in urban —_ it is well’ to glance at the age-ad- 4 

ae _ places above 10,000 population to give them justed’® rates given in Table 5. The crude _ 
a urban death rates under five years which _ rates range from the best of 8.30 for white 

rates. urban females to the worst of 17.64 for non- . 

Nonregistration of ‘death may be of ¢ con- white urban males. . Age- -adjustment inter- 

larly for nonwhite rural farm infants under 5. 
one. If so, then the nonwhite rural rates for Rares, 1939-1940 
this group would be affected because 64.4 cs ee 


cent of the colored rural population under Age-Adjusted 


five is farm population as s compared to only” deo Virginia 
_-§2.3 per cent of the white. States. 
The urban colored under five in Virginia ginia lation Popu- 


ind 
have death rates more than twice as high Standard lation 

as the urban whites. Since better than one ae all Standard 7 


quarter of the ‘State’ 's population is affected White urban males 10.54 11.04 12. 
by this fact, it is obvious that expectation of White urban females 8. 64 8. 
life in Virginia could be most quickly in- 67 ip 
“creased by a reduction of this difference. eden 17.66 
The greatest difference under one year exists - Colored urban females 14. 94 16.04 
where the white rate is lowest, in places of Colored rural males % 15.99 16. 80 
10,000 to 100,000 population. But, some Colored rural females 13.71 14.64 
tion should also be devised to reduce the 


rural color differences which involve almost changes the ranks of urban and rural w 
three fourths of the Virginia population. — ib, males, indicating that white urban ‘males — 
if sex “composition is neglected, rural and have an age distribution very favorable 
urban rates can be compared by means of _ low crude death rates. Other ranks are not — 
| Table 4 which provides breakdowns by size changed by the operation of adjusting for 
¥ oe of city. This table indicates that both whites age. The indicated rank order from best 
— nonwhites under one year have their mortality experience to worst is white urban 


Worst experience cities of 2,500 females, white rural females, white rural 
males, white urban males, colored rural fe- 


males, colored urban females, ‘colored rural 
males, and colored urban males. The 


1940, a residence distribution favorable to 
a light advantage only over the largest 


ti Th be th les Age-adjusted or standardized rates are + 
ere seem Ro er cle r cu a rates computed on | assumptions. As- 


death rates would i vary widely in other states, ‘te a given class are pate on a population 
. but for the whole United States the higher with a certain age distribution as standard (Virginia 


- and United States in the present case) there is 2 


_ places holds pretty well through life for mon- umber divided by the standard — (all 
whites and up to sf whites. ages) gives the age-adjusted death ra 
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th 
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I 
— 
4 
if 
ay 
experience in the age group of one to four 
5 ‘years in places Of 10,000 to 100,000, but 
the number of deaths is small. Whites in | 
 @636F-___Virginia have their highest death rates in | 


DIFFERENCES IN VIRGINIA 
__ which is the empirical fact. Minimum 
‘these classes in Virginia j is more favorable to death rates occur at ages where 
crude death rates than is that of the so few deaths that ‘there can be con- 
‘United States as a whole. The colored in 
irginia also have a favorable age distribu- Females have lower death rates than za 
tion relative to the whole state, and, hence , Males. Possibly, there would be no ex- a. se 
to the white. Except for the urban males, aa _ ceptions to this rule if allowances were “a 
whites have age distributions unfavorable to —s_—s _ made for deaths from puerperal causes. a 
low crude death rates relative to the total ‘But, with these deaths included, 


‘For the most part the age specific death — re class are found in urban 1 places of small — 
rates of Virginia confirm generally accepted yng size. When sex, as well as race, is con- wi 
ideas on the incidence of deaths. The prop- i: sidered, it is found that white urban — 
ositions which follow are therefore mainly 
_ However, no one could make a study of age “ transition phenomena due mainly to the 
specific death rates in any individual state differences in the speed with which san- 
_ without having departures from _ accepted > itary devices are adopted. Low densities 


source of interest in the work and the reason 
_ why the development of thought on the sub- ie of water ‘supply, sewage disposal, and _ 
ject is partly dependent on the study of vital >a medical services. Large urban centers — 
phenomena in small geographic areas. The ~ _ can bear the institutional load of com 


_ words in which these propositions are stated aa plicated public health services. — 
are not, of course, a substitute for study of ; = medical facilities for the colored — 


_ areas rule out certain 1 expensive types 


death rate tables. approved facilities, it would probably 
Colored death rates are higher than attributes rather than size of place. 
"white Where this appears not to be _ itary practices as now developed are 


— true it is ki known that t bias ex exists | in the cls mainly ‘those applicable to large a . 


a data. It is also known, however, that ate gregations of population in urban a 


> old persons who have survived bad er- 
vironments do tend to have better vi- >... 
tality, that sanitary and ‘medical The practical ‘suggestions for Virginia 
Protection from infection and contagion which may be derived from this research are 
tend to keep alive more persons sus- that special efforts should be made to im- 
ceptible to degenerative disease, so that Fé _ prove health services in small urban places, 
certain classes of colored have lower . that better maternal care should be available 
death rates from certain causes than the 5 in rural places, and that instruction in infant — 
_ corresponding classes of whites, a care is badly needed by colored people. Par- F 


‘rules forced upon his attention. That is population in small towns and rural 
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ates _ colored death rates down nearer to those of 4 ta 
tio! whites, for the benefit of the whites as well 
__as the colored, since microbes do not respect _ 
This uma are lower than those for colored, caste lines = 
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9 ‘ABS evidence to support such =. sample of 2,500,000 individuals in 83 — 


thesis is scanty, it is generally be- in the winter of 1935-1936. A total of 85,264 
+_a lieved that rural migrants to urban be “of the individuals in the sample | belonged to — 
areas are better physical risks than urban -familes which had moved from a farm to the 
_ natives. In the popular conception a rural- ' urban area within ten years previous to the | 
urban migrant is a healthy young person who Z survey date. The present study compares the - 
helps” to renew the vigor of a jaded and illness rates of these rural- urban migrants 
physically inferior urban population. Al- with the illness rate of the total urban popu- 
—s based on inconclusive data, the few _ lation covered in the survey. age Age. 
scientific studies of this problem have tended a a: he sample for the ge general population ap- 
to substantiate the popular conception.’ The Pinte to be adequate. It is fully discussed in 
available evidence does lead to the inference published ma materials.* At the outset, however, 
that rural-urban migrants are healthier than several important qualifications 1 need to be 
a resident urban population. For example, an concerning the adequacy of the “mi- — 


_Hutchinson’s s study? indicates that for Stock- grant” sample. First, the ‘ “migrants” in = 

. SS holm there is a greater risk of dying from study are residual r migrants. The sample does E a 
tuberculosis for Stockholm-born than for not cover all migrants but only those who 7 
those born elsewhere, principally rural born. — migrated to surveyed areas within the ll J 

Similar findings were reported in Hill’s well- year period, remained in n the cities, s, and sur- 


known study® for London. vived until the Gate of the survey. | “Those 


_ However, the hypothesis that migrants are 


‘ the healthier persons is nut substantiated in before the date of the » survey are not included fron 

a comparison of rural-urban migrants and in the sample. Secondly, the migrant : status - 
aS urban “natives” based on previously unpub- of all members | of family units was deters ~~ 
lished data of the National Health Survey.* | _ mined by ‘that of the head of the family. a 

> The National Health Survey® Thus, necessarily, some persons Classified as 

anuscript received July 20, 1947. 

statement by Hutchinson cited Dorothy real migrants are not included in the migrant “com 

_S. Thomas in Research Memorandum on Migration — sample. Most of the persons thus “misclassi- _ Tat 

Differentials, Bulletin No. 43, Social Science Re- fied” are children. The effects of these Timita- 

Council, 1938, p. 103. tions of the : sample will be discussed in con- 

Findings: as cited in Sorokin, P. A., Th des fi ill this study i migi 

_ “Made available through the courtesy of the results are based on the data for 8r cities where om 

"National Institute of Health, United States Public 3 »308,586 persons were enumerated. Pe 

Health Service = = a discussion of the sample and method- acce 

ss * The principal findings of the National Health ology of the National Health Survey see Perrott, 4 the. 

Survey have been published in a series of bulletins George St. J., Tibbits, Clark and Britten, Rollo H, f plair 

he by the Division of Public Health Methods, National “The National Health Survey, Scope and Method f§ two. 

¥ Institute of Health, U. S. Public Health Service, in the Nation-wide Canvass of Sickness in Relation mi | 

a. in Public Health eos and in the Milbank . to its Social and Economic Setting.” ” ag _ er 


TIALS FOR RURAL-URBAN—sd 
— 
— 
5 ate 
7 
| 
‘ covered in the Survey, most of the publish 


“the an, frequency of illnesses,’ which re- data ¢ do not make it possible to hold constant 
sult in disability lasting one week or longer, simultaneously all significant differential 

-~per thousand population. This is one of the — characteristics. . Therefore, each significant 7 
indices used throughout the published find- characteristic will be considered separately 
ings of the National Health Survey. _ its differential effect on the disability 
4 The basic data used to compute the diss Fates of the migrants ard the non-migrant ' 


- ability rates ; for the total sample and for the — 4, in it is an established fact that di 


Taste 1. Nu OF PERSONS AND NUMBER OF OF ING ror TOTAL SAMPLE? A AND FOR 


SAMPLE® BY FaMILy INCOME AND RELIEF 


Number Ilnesses i in 12 Month Period 7 


Sample Sample Samplet Sample 


Incomes 308, 586 978 307078 21,169 


‘Relief Families 422, 422,434 


Non Relief Families lies 
Under $1,000 

$2,000 to $3,000 


-* Annual frequency of illnesses disabling for one week or longer, including confinements, hospital cases, and — 
> The total sample includes all persons canvassed in 81 cities by the National Health Survey | 1935-36. at 
° The migrant sample consists of all persons in the total sample who belonged to families which had moved — 7 
farms within ten years previous to the date of the survey, 
_ 4Data from Appendix Table 1, p. 7, of the report, “Illness and Medical Care in Relation to inte 7 
"Status, ” National Health Survey, Sickness and Medical Care Series, Bulletin No. 2. The “unknown” classifica- _ 
tion is not listed in the Appendix Tate but was obtained by enenaING all —* income oa from the 


“migrant subsample are found in Table 1 1. The ability rates income,® it 
computed — disability rates are found in is possible that the difference found in dis 
Table rates might be a result of differential 

The disability rate for the total urban income distribution between ‘migrants and 

~ sample i is 172. The corresponding rate for the non- migrants. Table 2 shows the disability — 
migrant sample is 248. These crude rates ‘in- rate by income class for the total urban 
that the migrant sample had a far sample and for the migrant sample. Within 
- higher disability rate than the non-migrant _ every income class the migrant disability rate 
sample. Before such an interpretation canbe is greater than that for the total vail 
accepted, it is necessary to inquire whether | sample. The data in the last column in Table x 
the difference in disability rates can be ex- 2 show that*the ratios between the migrant — 
plained by differential characteristics of 


two samples, other than that of migrant- and, Medical Care 
‘migran T J conomic Status ulletin oO. Sickness and 
migrant status. Unfortunately, the Medical Care Series, Division of Public Health 
Includes confinements, hospital ca cases, ond Stats Pub National Institute of Health, 

illnesses of all durations. ‘States Public Health Service, Washington, 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 3 
Lia and the total sai sample rates are . fairly > still in existence in 194 5. 15. This is the o ete set 
met sistent, as between income classes. To obtain _ of age data available for the migrants. Table 
a single rate standardized for income, , the 3 indicates that the migrants are more con- 
a migrant disability rates for specific income - centrated than the total urban group in the 
classes were applied to the income distribu- age groups with high disability rates. How. 
tion of the total urban sample. If income _ ever, this concentration is by no means suffi- : 
distribution is not a significant. differential cient to account for the large disability differ- 
be affecting the disability differential, then the ~ ential between the two groups. sane age- 
wi 


= 2. ILLNESS AS RELATED TO FOR Tora. SAMPLE AND MIGRANT SAMPLE 


Annual amily Income Disabling Tlinesses per 1,000 Persons— Rate of Migrant Sample 
42 Month Period as Ratio of Disability 
— Frequency Rate for 
nt Sample —Total Total Sample 


Relief Fam 
Non Relief Families 


| disability rate should be close specific ¢ disability rates are not available 
to the crude migrant r rate. Actually: the rate the e migrants, a disability rate standardized tri 
a standardized for income distribution is 2 “iar for ¢ age was obtained by applying the age- 
while the crude migrant rate is 248. The dif- specific disability rates for the total urban 


ference is real but relatively small. The 


standardized rate would be 172, if the differ- 3. Ack or Micrawr SAMPLE 
ence in and total urban rates were y TOTAL URBAN SAMPLE 


indicates that income “differentials can “ant Migrant Total 
plain only a small part of the health differ- Sample Sample? 
ential between migrants and the total sample. Below 15 
health, also accounts for a relatively small 65 &a 5. 
of the health differential between mi- 

To tal 

and the total urban group. This con- 
¥ + ~— dlusion is based on age data for a random —« A random sample of 313 ; migrants drawn from the 


sample of 313 migrants. The size of this larger migrant sample. 


sample is determined by the fact that it » Table Aga 
opulation Enumerated,” Preliminary epo 
cluded all the migrant cases found among the ‘National Health Survey, Population Series, Bulletin - 


i random sample of | Cases from the National No. E., National Institute of Health, U. ‘Ss. Public 7 
Survey for which original data were Health Service. The size of is 2,502,301 
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a HEALTH DIFFERENTIALS FOR RURAL-URBAN MIGRATI ION 539 
group to the sample age the study of migrant health differentials, since q 
‘migrants. The resulting disability rate is 181. . “tends to obscure the real differentials which © 

The standardized rate would be 248, if the would exist, if medical facilities were propor- 

¢ distributed between rural and urban 

‘to differential age distribution alone. The "areas. . This question is of considerable prac- 
‘standardized rate is remarkably importance. answer to it = aso 

crude total urban rate of 172. This indicates help to answer the question as to whether 

that a real difference in age- “specific disability redistribution of medical facilities between — 

rates I rather than in age distributions must rural and urban groups will help to — - 

account for the greatest part of the migrant- urban public health problems 
non-migrant disability differential. It is true are not available to measure directly 

‘that this this standardized rate is based on a rela- _ the effect of migration to “health centers” — 

tively small migrant sample of 313. However, upon the migrant disability ré rate. However, 

if sampling variations in each age category io indirect evaluation is possible. Webb and — 

are taken into consideration by considering that 11 per of 

a range ze of sampling error of + 3 sigma units families whic came to the attention o 

for the proportion in each age-group, then the migrant shelter. authorities, migrated pri- 

outer limits for the age-standardized rate ee - marily because of the ill-health of some mem- 
170 and 187. These standardized rates were ber of the family. They present some e evi- 


_ random sampling variations in each category sentative one and not a group of lower class — 
“of the age distribution on the basis of the — drifters. _ Even if the Brown and Webb mi- 
‘sample of 313, (2) constructing the age- grant group is of lower economic status than — 
- distribution most favorable to a low illness: a of the National Health Survey—as 


4 Seems likely—then illness rates for the for- 


rate and the age- 
to a low illness rate by selecting the age dis- “mer should be higher than for the latter 
“tributions from the range possible on the group. In this case 11 per cent would tend ~~ ‘ 
basis of random sampling variations, (3) ap- to be a maximum figure for the percentage of _ 
plying the age-specific rates for the total — migrant | families of the National Health 
_ urban sample separately to these two age dis- Survey group which moved to the 
tributions. The range from 170 to 187 repre- cause of the illness of a member of the family. 

§ actually includes the total urban rate of 172. were health-seekers and that the size of the 
Even at its outer limit of 187, the standard- is constant as between health migrants 
™ ized rate is much closer to the total urban and ordinary migrants, it would be necessary | 

® rate of 172 than to the migrant rate of 248. “for the disability rate of the health migrants _ 
Thus, the age factor appears to be only a_ to be e 863 i in order for the rate of the ordinary _ 
small element in the high migrant disability 5 = to be brought down to 172, the level. 1 
the general population. This means that 

Another factor for the disability rate of the members of the 
poorer health of the migrants is the possi- health- -migrant families, , including hnsnerodl 7 
bility that a substantial number of them ot sick at all, must be on the average five 

ealt ince medical facilities are more nu- population. It seems unli ely that a differ-— 
merous in the cities, the greater disability rate ential of this size exists. Admittedly these 

of the migrants may simply reflect the migra- _ calculations are based on indirect and partial : 
tion of rural sick to urban medical facilities. _ Se. “evidence but they do indicate that the health 


type of should be eliminated in the Vebb, John and Brown, Malcolm, Migrant 
Families, Research Monograph XVIII, Division of 


Social Research, WPA, 1038, p. 192, 
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“AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW a: 
differentials between the migrants and non- found in this study is the fact that the mi 
_ migrants probably are not due in any large grant health data refer to residual a 
to migration for reasons of health. The rather than total migration. is possible 
& influence of this special type of migra- , the illness rate of those migrants who re 


tion probably varies with economic condi- turned to rural areas may have been low | 
tions, and should be a subject of special enough to counterbalance the high rates of 
those who remained in the city. The period 
the data are not available for of migration covered in this study was 


_ detailed comparison of white and Negro ee 1936, a period with a notable amount of of mi- 3 [ 


— 


gration “back to the farm. A Those m migrants ; 


i= are not pri to the white-Negro dif- a substantial number stranded by ill- health, 
-ferentials in the two groups. For a subsample — for example, individuals attached to urban 7 
of 5,198 Negro migrants to cities of 25,000 medical facilities by cronic illness. On the 
and over, the disability 1 rate was 198; the other hand, a reasonable argument may also “| 
__ rate for the 36,336 white migrants to these be made to the effect that the migrants who _ 
--—s ¢ities was 249, and the rate for the ua wie sick would tend to go to their rural 
Sample was 243. Clearly the Negro portion of homes for help. Further research is needed 
4 the sample could not have accounted for = discover "whether the disability rate for 
‘migrant disability rates. The migrant-non- all rural-urban migrants would be less than 
migrant differentials actually would be in- that of the residual group. 
creased if all Negroes were taken from the — final consideration in interpreting the 
sample. = differentials found in this study is that the q 
‘The fact that the r migrant: status of all health differences may be associated with 
_members of a family unit was determined by migrant status, itself, rather than with the — ted 
_ that of the head of the family may have had__ rural origin of the migrants. This view is S unr 
some effect on the differential illness rates. _ given some substantiation by a study of dis- q “ate 
_ An urban female who married a migrant male ability rates for the Eastern Health District ~ thes 
after his migration to the city would be of Baltimore by Downes and Collins." In a fe Th 
_ classified as a “migrant.” On the other hand, continuing study of the morbidity histories Lan 
- a migrant female who married an urban male of all the residents of a sample of f Baltimore 4 view 
> her migration would mot be counted * blocks, separate disability ‘rates were com- Bur 
in the migrant sample. These changes in * puted for the total sample and for those Woo 
- classification” as a result of migrant-non- families which migrated | into or out of the “hair 
‘migrant intermarriage would affect the illness sample area during the period of the study. _— 
_ differentials only insofar as the illness differ- This migrant group may have included rural- . 
ential between migrant and non-migrant urban, urban- rural, inter- urban and intra- 
n women who intermarried was different from urban migrants. The ratio of the disability Lorge 
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that between migrant and non-migrant rate of the migrants to that for the total ae 
Soom who did not intermarry. Since the sample in this Baltimore study was 126. The B® jor ¢), 
‘economic status of ‘the urban n males was _ corresponding ratio for rural-urban migrants = 'C 
higher than that of the migrant males, it is and the total urban sample was 144 in the a bn 
possible that the urban males were able to National Health ‘Survey. In both studies the 
ce select the healthier single women as wives. disability rates were e considerably higher for in De 
_ However, even if such selection did operate, — - the migrants alone than for the total sample. 7 C. Kin 
it is unlikely that the number of persons — _ Further research is required tc to establish the the Ho 
involved was large enough to affect sig- relative importance of migrant status itself na 
ealth Downes, Jean and Collins, Selwyn D., “4 of Sci 
Study of Illness Among the Families in the Eastern 35-37 

most serious us objection to to attaching» Healtk. District of Baltimore,” The Milbank Memor- 
= general s significance to the health di differentials 2200 J 


Fund Fund Quarterly, No. 1, January, 1940. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE VERSUS INTERV IEW METHODS “34 


“and a origin of the migrants in one (1) That in 1936 the health of recent rural 


migrant health differentials. urban migrants who remained in the city 


findings sof this study ave are limited poorer than that of general urban 
That this health differential existed with- = 


‘it has been possible to estimate or assess 
‘more or less quantitatively the probable ef- § okt as far as they ers 
fects of most of the cited limitations. While 77 

admitting that large generalizations are not 

QUESTIONNAIRE VERSUS INTERVIEW METHODS IN T 


HETHER, in studies of sex, love, and ‘Britten, aN ‘used a combination of 
‘ W marriage relations, it is best to em- naire and interview techniques® 
ploy a questionnaire or an results of the foregoing studies, 
pt. of gathering the data is still an well as of several other investigations | of 
unresolved question. Major studies in these sexual and marital relationships, have by al 
areas have been conducted with either one of means conclusively favored either the ques-— 
these methods or a combination of the two. - tionnaire or interview method of gathering 
Thus, Hamilton, Dickinson and Beam, a data, although there has been a recent ten- ® 
Landis, and Kinsey have favored the inter- dency to favor the latter technique. Each 
view method. 1 On the other hand, Davis, method seems to have its definite advantages _ 
Burgess and Cottrell, Terman, and Rock- and disadvantages, and neither can be vn 
wood and Ford have employed question- blanket endorsement 
naires.2 One study, that by Bromley and The present investigation, a pilot study of 
*Manuscript received July 21, human love relationships, was designed to 
+The writer wishes to thank Professors Irving shed some further light | on the question of : 
Lorge, Percival M. Symonds and Laurance F. Shaffer interview versus questionnaire approach 


for their helpful suggestions on the manuscript, and © s Gla 
sexuo-am 
to thank Gordon F. Derner and W M. Wexler amative ‘fesearch, 


for their assistance in collating the data. ERIMENTAL PROCEDI 
*G. V. Hamilton, A Research in Marriage, ‘New PROCEDURE 
York, Boni, 1929; Robert L. Dickinson and Lura o The subjects. of the experiments consisted 
Beam, A Thousand Marriages, Baltimore, Williams — of eighty-nine female undergraduates from 
and Wilkins, 1931; Carney Landis and Others, Sex TS: 
in Development, New York, Hoeber, 1941; Alfred a Burgess and Leonard Ss. ‘Cottrell, Predicting Success 
C. Kinsey, “Criteria for a Hormonal Exploration of “ and Failure in Marriage, New York, Prentice-Hall, 

the Homosexual,” Journal of Clinical Endocrinology, 1939; Lewis Termon and Others, Psychological Fac-_ 
I: 424- 428; 19415 ; Alfred C. Kinsey, “Sex Behavior tors in Marital New York, McGraw- 


"Katherine Davis, Factors in the Sex Life of Dorothy D. Bromley and F. Britten, 


7 
00 Women, Harper, 1920; W. an and Ser, New York, 1938. 
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interviewed by the writer during the Spring view). Twenty-five of the subjects resided in 


three New York colleges. These e subjects were were a teen, seniors (at the time of the first inter- 
1944. were asked to cooperate in York State; and the remainder had 


we their ‘Permanent ‘homes in fourteen other 
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“exclusively concerned with love and not (oo Sixty-four of the girls were single; five were 
many of them at first supposed) Thirty of the ‘subjects were Protes- 
data. They were selected on a voluntary tant; nineteen were Catholic; and twelve 
asked refused to volunteer) ; seemed to enjoy The verbatim interview records the 


é 
; a being interviewed; and appeared to answer sixty-nine subjects from whom questionnaires ; 
4 the questions in a straightforward, intelli- were also obtained were reviewed indepen. JB ‘ 
os af gent manner. Rapport was excellent inevery dently by the writer and two graduate stu- " b 
case. Interviewing was done on a free, non- dents of clinical psychology. Each respon- Be 
categorized basis, with the subjects’ verbatim _ dent’s answers to the interview were cate 
responses being stenographically recorded by gorized i in accordance with the classifications 


_ the interviewer. The questions were ) pranentes rq used in the questionnaire responses. For ex- 


One year later, the subjects were has been... A. A very deep love... B. 


sent a questionnaire which included many = fairly strong love ... C. A medium amount s 

of the same items asked in the first inter- of love... D. Little love. . . . E. No love 2 

The questionnaire was accompanied by whatever. ” The equivalent “interview: ques: 

letter from the interviewer asking them, in 4 tion was: “How much love has there been 

Z the cause of further scientific research, to fill tween your mother and father?” Typical an- & | Tt 

- _ out the schedule and return it to him. No swers to the interview question were: “Yes, I = 

was required on the questionnaire ‘ guess they loved each other well enough.” ee 

and the impression was given that it would a “There’s been no accord between my parents. J 7 

anonymously scored and interpreted. A great deal of friction there.” “They're 

When, however, i it was received, its bio- very much in love—despite everything. 
graphical data were checked with responses “They don’t like each other. It’s always been JR“ 


ae to the original interviews and each respon- that way as long as I can remember.” The — cat 
7 4 dent was thus identified. Two follow-up re- — three categorizers independently reviewed — 
quests were later sent to subjects who failed each subject’s response to this interview ques-_ 
. 3 fill out and return the questionnaire. In ‘... tion and placed it in one of the five question- 


all, completed schedules were finally received naire categories to which they thought it — 
from seventy-three of the interviewees most properly belonged, even though its 
(82%); but, of these seventy- three, four wording did not exactly agree with any one 


— to be discarded because the main person y of them. Similarily, they categorized each 
atly respondent's other interview free responses. 


correlation between the categoriza- 


case when ‘the interview was given. the rst and third raters 
The age range of the sixty-nine between the second and “hid 
on whom interview and questionnaire deta was .94. These correlations indicate a satis #R 


_were obtained was from seventeen to twenty- factory degree of for this of 


Bea of the | girls w were re freshmen; twenty- Finally, a concensus of the three rater’s 
en- of each interview 


ar 
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was to make a master to see if the questionnaire and interview re- 
record for each respondent which could be sponse distributions were homogeneous: to 
compared with that s self- see, in other words, if they differed signifi- 

her 

respondents checked a given category of re- the 5 level of these distribu- 

sponse for the in interview and the question- tions are not homogeneous, and that there 

To illustrate this procedure, consider an- Since, as inspection of these interview and 

“other of the questions which appeared on the questionnaire response distributions will 

questionnaire form: “During my childhood, show, the respondents apparently claimed 

ned before om was twelve years old, I loved my _ greater love for their mother on the inter- 

stu- mother . ... A. Very dearly . good the questionnaire item; and 
real. Pretty much I guess... D. ‘since most individuals in our society 
too much . . E. Not at all.” In the course reared with the notion that they should have 
of the interview, the in which this a high degree of love for their mother, it is 
<a - question was put to the subjects was: “When _ probably reasonable to assume here that the — aa 
you were a child, before you were twelve subjects gave more self- condemnatory, and 
years old, how much did you love your hence more self-revelatory, pictures of them- 
mother?” ” Typical answers to the interview selves on the questionnaire than on the e inter- 
ae item were: “There has been antagonism be- view item. It would seem that while many _ ao 
a4 _ tween us.” “I loved her very much. . Always subjects wanted the interviewer to believe — - 
<q -_very affectionate. ” “T was greatly attached that they had considerable love for their 7 
7 “to her.” “No, I didn’t love her | very much.” mothers when they were children, they w were . 
x _ The three raters categorized the verbatim iv willing to admit, in an anonymous question- - 
gh.” answers according to the five-way | Fesponse = a. naire, that this was ‘not exact y true. isd 
“outline used in the questionnaire an: answers. However, questionnaire and interview re- 
ey’te _ That is to say, they independently read the sponse distributions like those just examined 7 
ng” "free interview response to each question: may possibly be significantly different 4 
a 2 placed it in one of the five questionnaire each other because of categorization dis- 7 
The categories into which they believed it best crepancies. The subjects may have changed : 
snd fitted, even though it may not have been their answers, from one administration t to 

oes. phrased exactly as was a given category another, without really changing their senti- 

wl _ heading. The average of the three indepen- ‘ments. Thus, they may have answered “Very _ 

bt it = categorizations was then taken to repre- - dearly” to the interview and “A good deal” 

its the respondents’ answers, on the inter- to the interview ‘item’ on a purely chance 


view, to the item. Then the sixty-nine inter- — basis. Similarly, the category differences 
view and questionnaire responses were could have occurred because of erroneous — 
counted and found to be distributed as fol- categorizations by the three _raters—who, 

even though they reliably agreed with one 


another, may have consistently -over- rated 


lows: 


, hildh Th 

t be interview responses. Accordingly, to 

Tesi _.__,___ to cancel out the effect of categorization dif- 

; an Questionnaire 4 the fi 

erences, the five-point distributions com-— 

pared above were combined into three-point 

wy ole see _ distributions. Thus, the answers to the ques- 

tion on how much the 

ater’ their mother during” their childhood wer 
as then performed Ire combined and re- -scoted as 


= 
one 
each 
179 
— 
al 
| 
— 
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before I was twelve The results of categorizing and scoring 


years old, I loved my Cink. 
mother Interview Questionnaire twenty 1 most ego- -involving, twenty less « ego- 


Very Good involving, and twenty least ego-involving 
Pretty Much, I Guess > cedure are are shown in Table 1. This table con- 

Not Too Much or tains interview and questionnaire distribu- 
ty tions for each item; with Chi-squares calcu- 


~ tributions are treated by Chi- -square analysis, ; of the questions; on a four- and a two-cate- 7 
Chi- -square is found to equal 5.24 for two” gory basis for other questions; and ona 
not quite, significant at the 5% level of maining questions. The order in which the 
confidence. Since, however, the distributions individual items are printed is haphazard, 
interview responses which were more favor- tion to ego-involvement; but the groupings — 
able | to themselves than were their question- are according to ego-involvment. 1k ai — 
Ee S naire responses, there is some reason to An examination of the data of Table I re- 
suspect that the obtained differences between veals the following points: =» 
categorization errors by the raters, or of the less ego- ego-involving, and one of the least 
accidental category changes by the subjects, _ ego-involving items show some statistically 
In accordance with the pr procedure just questionnaire administration. On every one 
lected from the questionnaire for comparison i the subjects appeared to give less favorable 
7 with sixty analogous interview items. These 4 questionnaire than interview response pat- — 
professional psychologists and o one sociologist 2 2. While items that show | significant dif-  § 
_ .- 3: which twenty were most ego- — ferences on one basis of categorization by no no 


- 34 When these combined, or broader, dis- a combined three-category basis for some 
degrees of freedom. This is almost, though three- and two- -category basis for a few re- 
ay 

a; i ‘indicate that, o once again, the subjects gave and does not represent any ranking in rela- 

the distributions _were not the result of ae Six of the most ego- involving, three of 

but were inherent i in the obtained data. significant degree of change from interview to 
_ scribed, sixty categorized questions were se- of these ten significantly changed questions, ‘3 

sixty sets of questions were rated 

involving, less ego-involving, or least ego- & means always maintain these differences — a 


terms of the questions ’ being more or less ne nearly always come close to attaining signi-— 
when presented to the respon- ficance on the changed basis. Moreover, 
dents face-to-face interview. It was changing the Categorization “bases never 
recognized by the raters that all sixty ques- : seems to affect the direction of the differences 
TF a tions were in some degree ego-involving; but between the interview and questionnaire ad- 
they we were still able to discriminate sufficiently _ministrations. 


among them so that the average intercorrela- While. it is ‘possible that, on the basis 
tions of their ego-involving ratings was .85. 
tion: : (a) twenty most ego- involving; (b) _ probable that as many as six of the most 
‘twenty less ego- involving; and (c) twenty ego- -involving questions would give signifi 


of chance alone, one of the least ego-involving- 
Teast ego- Then, in the manner we tet different response patterns between 


_ involving. Ego- involvement was defined in when the categorization base is changed, they : 


quently divided into a three-way distribu- tionnaire administrations, it is highly im- 


On the basis of a concensus of opinion of the — questions would show significant response 
four r raters, the sixty questions were conse-_ ia differences from interview to ques- 
the two administrations. 


4. The non-significant “Chi-square figures 


for the most o-involving items to 
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QUESTIONN: AIRE VERSUS INTERVIEW METHODS 
TABLE 1. RESPONSES OF 69 COLLEGE GIRLS TO 60 QUESTIONS First ANSWERED IN AN beeavaw 


LATER ON A QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. I loved my mother during ‘Very 
-mychildhood == A good deal 
£ 


_ Not too much 
as at all 
my father during Ve ery dearly 
-mychildhood = = A good deal 
Pretty much 


‘I felt my mother me Dearly 
during my childhood A good deal 
Very little 
Not at all 
felt 1 my father me Dearly 
during my childhood A good deal 
5. Conflicts between myself Very many vag 
my mother have usu- A good many 


ally been fair amount 


6. My sex desires an and feelings Very strong i 


Rather weak 


+7. longed to be loved i by the much 
male Tloved most Moderately 


Moderately” 
: vot at all 


Piet 
a attempt to much 


“Ee the love of the male I Moderately 
ved mos Alittle 


545 
‘ing 
ibu- 
lcu- 
and 
ome 
ate- 
ard, 
ela 
of 
least ies 
one 
they 2.400 f 
ving 
onse 
jues- | 
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TY Answering Chi- -square_ Chi-square 


» At times I wanted to Ve 


a1. I was afraid that the male Very much © se) Td 
Joved ~most would not Moderately 


6 
8.84 
12. I was mentally confused as Very ‘much 
a result of my greatest love "Moderately 


13, At times I wanted to be Very 
by the male I loved "Moderately 


14. “felt inferior to the mabe much 

Net at br 


oN 


much 
Prevty much 


20. Conflicts between “myself fe Very man 
my father have usually good many 


— 
4 
| 2 
— 
22. 
264 
26. 


= 


— 


TABLE 1—(continued) 


=a Question bined : categories} 

= naire 


oan. Between my nd 


father there has be been A fairly strong love 
medium am’t of 
Little 
Ax love whatever 


23. I was willing to sacrifice Very much 
myself for the male I loved Moderately 


Modesty 
little 
at all 


25. Twas willing to the much 


27. I felt more sure of myself 


unnice deeds of the male I Moderately 
Joved most Alittle 


26. I wanted to tell the male I Very much 
loved most how 5 
loved him A little 


Very 


as a result of my Moderately 
dove  Alittle 


28 Ifelt both love and hate for Very much 


fe 4 Not at all 
29. I was in awe of the male I Very much > 


I wanted to fondle and kiss 

Not at all 

asa of my greatest 
Alittle 
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— 
(continued) 


I felt humble when with Very 9 
male T loved m« most Moderately 
{ 


33 I to ‘the much 
male I loved most Moderately 


Not at all 


wanted the male I loved Very 
- = most to be the fatherof my Moderately 
children A little 
Not at all atall 
35. I was devoted to the male _ Very much ~ 
loved most 4 Moderately 
Alittle 


the male I loved most 
“a; Alittle 


‘ 


3 I felt more beautiful as . | Very much ey 
result of my greatest a Moderately — 


‘ 38 I felt towards Very much 


on 
felt to towards: 


the male I loved most 


_Ratherhappy 


— 
= 
ae As a child, I was 1 
st. 


aw. 


(QUESTIONNAIRE INTERVIEW 


TABLE 1—(continued) 


Number of subjects 
Answering Each square Chi-square 
b> Category _(Uncom- (Combined 


Question 


xT Inter- Question- 


42. The sex education my par- Veryinadequate == 20 


Not too adequate — 


Rather adequate 


men and women my mo Fairly favorably 
3 spoke Not fav. or unfav. 


Rather unfavorably 
4 
a” men and women my father Fairly favorably — 
usually spoke fav. or unfav. 
Rather unfavorably 


Very 


45. thinking of mele ‘Very much 


22 


Tloved ‘most: 
Not at 


46. felt : adesire tobe with the Vi ery ‘much 
male I loved most Moderately 
47. I felt romantic > towards the Very ae ag 


‘male I loved most Moderately 


48. I had more energy and 
ambition as a result of my Moderately 


A little 
at 


Moderately 
Notatal 


50. I was more interested in. n Very much ~ 


: life as a result of my great- Moderately 


51. I had warm, burning or Very much | 
glowing bodily feelings as a Moderately 
result of my greatest little 


_categoriest 


— 
— 
— 
| 
| ny 
| 


TABLE 


I had shocked, dizzy or Very much nwa 10 
electric bodily feelings Moderately 13 
result of my greatest love 
Not at all 


53. I was surprised when I fell” “Very mach 


4 54. felt real the 


56. I was more sensitive to Very much 
beautiful things as a Moderately 
my greatest love i 
elt more excited than 
usual as a result of my 5 
5 
58. I to tell others how 
much I loved the male I I 
Not at all 
Us 


was happy as a result of Very much 
a 
03 


* Significant at the .os level of confidence. A 
__¢ The Chi-squares for the uncombined categories are —" on the basis of the ta tabulated distributions. 
_ Those for the combined categories are calculated on the basis of broadening the distributions, so that the five i 
category distributions are combined into three-category distributions, and the four- and three-category dis 7 
| 
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QUESTIONNAIRE V VERSUS S INTERVIEW ME1 METHODS 


- greater than those for the less ego-involving an average of 6.62 more aie interview © 
items, which in turn tend to be greater than - than questionnaire answers; an average of 
i _ those for the least ego-involving items. 3 40 less favorable interview than question- 
If the questions are considered from the “naire answers; and an average of 9.98 identi- 
bg standpoint of ego-involvement in relation to . interview and questionnaire answers. On 
- the normal patterns of our society (as — the twenty less ego-involving items, the sub- 
upon by four independent r raters), it is jects gave an average of 6.57 more favorable 
vious that the subjects gave less favorable interview than questionnaire responses; an 
questionnaire than interview responses to ~ average of 3.45 less favorable interview than an 
f ‘fifty-five of the ‘sixty items. Only on Ques- — questionnaire responses ; and an average of 

tions No. 14, 30, 42, 43, and 44 do they 04 identical interview and questionnaire 

seem to have given somewhat less favorable — Finally, on the twenty least ego- 
interview than questionnaire responses; and = involving items, the subjects gave an average 

in none of these instances does the « difference _ of 6.40 more favorable interview than ques- 
between questionnaire and interview response _ tionnaire answers; an average of 3.19 less 
patterns: attain: statistical significance. favoratle interview than questionnaire an- 4 

identical 

swered the questionnaire (in comparison interview and questionnaire answers. This" 
the e interview) items with more extreme ad- means that, on all three groups of questions, ay 
missions of -traits—like jealousy, sé sadism, the subjects changed their responses to about | 
masochism, aggressiveness, and strong half the questions on the second (question- 
uality—which have unfavorable naire) administration; and that, of the 
in our culture. Ye responses, almost twice as many 
7. In nearly all cases the subjects were changed, on the questionnaire adminis- 
swered the questionnaire (in comparison with tration, in a less favorable than in a ral 


the interview) items fewer extreme ad- favorable direction. 


ness, sensitivity to and kindness— "gave, on the whole, more favorable 
which have favorable connotations in our s0- naire than interview responses to the twenty 


8. In nearly all “cases the subjects an- less favorable questionnaire responses; and 
mune the questionnaire (in comparison with eight gave equally favorable (and unfavor- 
the interview) items with more extreme ad- able) replies to both interview and agen } 
missions of traits—like tenderness, adoration, “naire. On the twenty less ego-involving ques- 
devotion, affection, and romanticism—which tions, ten subjects gave more favorable qu 
connotate intense, and perhaps foolhardy, _ tionnaire responses, fifty-two gave less fav 

love i in our society. able ones, and seven gave equally favorable 


made by the subjects from the interview to items, , eleven subjects gave more favorable 
the questionnaire administrations were pro- _ questionnaire than interview responses, fifty 


duced bya a relatively ‘small ‘number of the gave less favorable questionnaire r responses, 


favorable, favorable, and un- the basis of the it 


To determine if the changed ~ nal responses, On the twenty least ego- = 


sixty- nine respondents, a vertical check on and eight gave equally favorable —— 
these changes was made. Each ch subject’s $ an- a naire - interview responses. 7% 

ts to the sixty pair of questions wi cs 


analyzed to determine what proportion of Ee eae 
changed responses she had made from | the appears that the great majority of the sub- ‘ 7 
first to o the second administration. on ae less favorable, or what may be : 
called more incriminating, responses to the 


questionnaire than they did to the interview. 7 
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While some of the items brought out the dis- que stionnaire “technique produce 
crepancy between the two administrations — more self-revelatory data than the interview 
more than did other items, there was some method. = = 

Pa - discrepancy ‘on each of the sixty questions, ot _ The findings of the present study are sub- 

and this was almost always in favor of the f stantiated to some extent by those of Pointer, 
‘a questionnaire as far as self-revelation was as quoted by Davis. Pointer, comparing 

concerned. Moreover, in ten instances the records of women who had been voluntarily 
a ' discrepancy in favor of the questionnaire was ‘ interviewed by Dr. Elizabeth Spencer Mc- 
: large enough to reach the level of statistical Call, with questionnaire records of an equiva- 
‘Once again, although a few of lent group of women who had responded to 


the respondents gave more self- -incriminating — Fs - Davis sex survey, found that ‘ ‘the ques- 


naire, and a few answered both instruments larger number of admissions of sex practice 


; or answers to the interview than to the question- tionnaire is more reliable on the basis of the 


in an equally discrimininating manner, the among this group”; and “it is questionable 


great majority responded less favorably to whether in this particular study the inter- 


the questionnaire on all three types of ques- viewer contributed any definite reliable data 


tions than they did to the interview. fos not attainable by the questionnaire alone.”* 
- It must be pointed o out that the  experi- _ It is noteworthy that, even to a feminine 
A a ce "mental design was not such as to c compare the interviewer, — women | may hesitate to give 
interview with the questionnaire technique _psycho-sexual information| which they will 
of a assessing personality, and that the nal sometimes give to an anonymous question- 
_ chological assumption that | ‘teintine ele _ The findings of the pre present study also c con- 
 Seawece: for firm the views of some psychologists and 
depth analysis. The interview, in the present _ sociologists, particularly Suttie, | who ) believe 
study, was designed only for research pur- that there is a kind of tabu on love and 
poses, and not for personality diagnosis. Al- tenderness in our society.° Quite consistently, 
= ‘rapport between interviewer subjects admitted extreme feelings of 
interviewees appeared to be excellent, all tenderness, adoration, devotion, and affection 
interviews were completed at a single sitting, _ towards the male they loved most when an- 
and no particularly close relationship be- swering the anonymous questionnaire; but 
tween the participants was achieved. Besides, made decidedly fewer such admissions when 
a the interviewer was of a sex opposite to that _ answering the interview. While our particular 
od of the interviewees, _ and it is possible that — culture undoubtedly favor romantic love, it 
i - would appear that it does not favor the ad- 
~ mission of extreme feelings of tenderness; or, 
% ‘eae the cor cunditions of the omaha least, that it relatively favors a high degree 
ment did closely approximate those of the of self- ‘centered ego- upholding, which con- 
usual fact-gathering investigation. In re- flicts with the verbal and/or i inner expression 
“2 search—whether or not the fact is accepted of tender feelings. pine” PEAR Sap 
that interviewing b be done at a single sitting, na ‘SUMMARY — 


ina ‘manner similar to that prevailing i in the - Sintyenine female “undergraduates were 
first by an interview method, and 


tionnaire method of gathering data is at least lh 


12-14 


4 


satisfactory as the interview method; 
that as questions become more ego-in -involving, ‘London, Paul, 1935. 


*Tan D. Suttie, The Origins ia Love and Hote, & 
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“the ‘interview and ‘the questionnaire were tion. It was also found that while only a a few 
compared, it was found that to fifty-five of subjects answered the interview as a whole - 
the questions a majority. of the subjects gave "less favorably than they did ‘the question- 
less favorable, and presumably more self- naire, and a few made as many favorable as 
revelatory, ‘questionnaire than interview re- unfavorable changes from interview to ques- 
sponses. On six of twenty most ego-involving, tionnaire administrations, the great majority 
three of twenty less ego- involving, and one of | answered the interview more favorably, and % 
twenty least ego-involving items, the ob- presumably less revealingly, ty 
tained differences in favor of the -question- the questionnaire. 
= ‘On the basis of these findings it was was con- 
tical significance. When each subject’s _ _ cluded that, for the purpose of studying rol 
sponses to all sixty questions were considered, love and marital relations of college students, — 
it was found that, from the interview to the t the questionnaire method of gathering data is 
as satisfactory as the interview method; and 
subject changed about half her responses, that as questions become more ego-i -involvi ving, 
and made almost twice as many changes i ina the questionnaire may produce more ‘self 


of California, Santa Barbara 

Sociological Society "welfare workers, would- be revolutionaries, 

has thus far been unable to define a and sundry men of | good | will may be seen 
professional sociologist. teaching “ ‘sociology.” Colleges have hired 
The. official association of sociologists to teach “ whose only ap- 
not alone in its confusion concerning the parent qualifications consisted being a 
nature of its membership. Our academic col- “socially- -conscious” Unitarian minister and, 
leagues as well as the public at large give re- in another instance, of having worked on an ; 
peated evidence that they do not understand Indian reservation. 
we are up to. It is a bitter commentary — Sociology is “interesting stuff” and i 
on the state of our discipline that we are still seems that almost everyone concerned with _ 
confused with Socialists, that it is presumed ‘social problems would “like to take a whack 
that our special qualification i is “sociability” at it,” as one historian recently put it to 
(so that the prospect of an anti-social soci- ‘me. . He added, “I’d emphasize the economic — - 
ologist is supposed to be ironical), and that f factors underlying these problems.” 
many economists, historians, and This state of affairs is more than embarras- 
Scientists conceive of us as vestigial theo- sing to anyone who has received what pur- 
logians p preaching in in their p preserves. ee rs to be a specialized training in a specific 7 


As a recently peripatetic Professor I — area. I have been | embarrassed | at the the conno- 


ans, anthropologists, philosophers, sponses indicate the term to border on an 
mists, educationists, and a raggle-taggle of - es an to bring forth visions of some 


41g 5» 1947.  Christian-socialist gen 
eorge A. Lundberg, “Sociologists nd the 
Peace,” Sociological Review, IX, 1944, intentions supported by no body 
No. 2, of knowledge or identifiable techniques. All 
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that seems granted “sociologists” i is a ade extent that one is able to estimate on 

jargon that is looked upon as more basis of publicly repeatable procedures lon it 
and esoteric than informative. social events are likely to turn out we say al 
SOCIOLOGIST addition to this function, the sociologist. 
_Wec can begin to rough out the definition may, of course, perform the secondary func- : - 
a a sociologist when we recognize that if tion of transmitting the sociological body rot | pi 
there is a valid specialty i in the study of social knowledge or the techniques of knowledge- 
relations the specialist, the sociologist, must ‘gaining. in 
distinguished from any other kind of dab- AN ACCEPTABL 
_ bler in things social by th haracteristi EFINITION th 
gs social by three characteristics: OF THE SOCIOLOGIST th 

He knows something about social on 
‘relationships. He has a body of information — There may be several reasons why sociolo- gy 
"not available to those who have not under- - gists are presently an ill-defined lot: f be 
; a similar period of training. (1) The broad scope of their subject may. pa 
(2) He has certain skills. He is capable be blamed. Actually complexity and Bo 
of using certain techniques in order to an- scope isafunctionof: === on 
_swer questions and to increase the fund of ___ (2) The inchoate status of the techniques J}, 
knowledge which his specialized training has . for the study of society. a 
provided him. (3) But probably the outstanding reason ‘nor 
GQ) He has a distinctive ails : lies in a confusion. of roles. The sociologist It i 

7 - principal function of the sociologist is to does not know whether he is supposed to bea bad 


a ascertain ‘the probability with which certain elineator of what is or an advocate for some 
} i types of social events will occur when certain Conception of what should be. More tersely, 
conditions prevail. Put another way, this is his professional capacity that of scientist 
means that the sociologist’s task is to gain _ or moralist? Despite 
Scientific understanding of some kinds of ally exclusive roles. 
cial behavior,” and that such 1 understanding i is = The confusion of roles which benets the 
= ashiouad through a study of the condi- Ee sociological fraternity has been abetted by 
_ tions whch _ Seem to give rise to these be- _ two related but separable movements: (a) 


‘ ions 

haviors. The "operational test of scientific what might be termed the “responsibility” 

derstanding is ability to predict. 3 To the 8 school and (b) the “evaluative” methodolo- effect 

Just which types of social events comprise the (a) The ‘ ‘responsibility”. school its that 
“ pont ow of sociology is a matter of division of labor 14 K led concl 
between sociologists and other social scientists. It is lead fom Lynd’ Anowe as to 
7 a not our present intention to categorize a distinctive for W hat? ’ The point of view expressed i in this BB know 
sociological area, but to argue for recognition of a has ; a wide acceptance among sociolo- 
general professional function. == gists, and understandably so. when the soci desire 
ing,” is qualified by the adjective, “scientific. There his de 
be other kinds of “understanding”; however, usually acknowledged that students of things 
- a the method of science provides the one procedure - social have been attracted to this field of ‘Woul 
= which reliable estimates of causal relationships may ~ study because of prejudices for or against stater 


be made. As a technique for determining such rela- certain facets of social behavior. They have, since j 
tionships, science is characterized by public evidence there 
in many cases, been drawn to study “soci 


j 


and the construction and testing of hypotheses. ra to po 
_ a more detailed discussion of science as a method of Steven 
°K 
interpr 
Rev 
ac- 
‘Barnes & Noble, 10942, Chs. 5-7; Felix Kaufmann, 
ie The Methodology of the Social Sciences, Oxford, — tion as the duty of their colleagues. 0 Jour, § 
brings it: is said, and this 
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one ocacy of social action more prese- 


ing as the values con cerned are more criti- 

Itist not our present purpose to discuss change only by offering her services to imple- 
this proposition in detail other than to note ment one or the other side in that struggle. 


] that when a sociologist talks like this, he is This means that sociology and the other social —_— 


“no longer speaking in his professional ca- sciences are not the relatively — independent — 
} pacity. He has shifted roles. He is now a_ variables through the dissemination of which — 


-moralist, an amateur philosopher dabbling the "desired changes the social order 


gists to take the democratic side in the colossal 


’ But despite its deontolo ical im lications, a4 
Struggle (though he seems to doubt that they 


greater force when its advocates contend that 4 
“social action” is not only a moral mandate, In of the present frar framework, there 
(1) The 3 
such sympathetic writers as W olff® and + assumption of “democracy” being the only 
Boran® seek to show how “science in general , system assuring the possibility of a scientific q 
and the social sciences in particular . . . (are) sociology may not be a correct one. (2) Even | 
historically conditioned.” © Sociologists are if this assumption should be correct, this 
then urged to recommend a certain set of argument does not provide a proper criterion — 
non-scientific values as a matter er of survival. ; for the definition of a sociologist, but serves 
It is said that “free i inquiry” is best guaran- — further to cloud the issue. Belief in “democ- 
teed by democracy, variously a and vaguely — racy,” or in any other socio- political system, | 
defined, if at all. It follows, then, that soci- is not a professional prerequisite. Such a - 
ologists, — by their own self- ‘interest, — prerequisite may be demanded in totalitarian 4 
inclinations but, professionally defined , the sociolo- 


might profit from a reading of Charles L. Stevenson, gist is not characterized by commitment to 
Ethics and Language, Yale, 1944, and they should : 


be prepared to answer Bertrand Russell when he © st 1 t f t tt i, 
writes in Religion and Science, Holt, 1045: — “most sociologists are in fact so committec 


tions as to ‘values'—that is to say, as to what is but this is not a distinguished 1 occupational : 
good or bad on its own account, independently of its trait. 
effects—lie outside the domain of science, as the The “responsible” sociologist 
defenders of religion emphatically assert. I think — 4 support from the “evaluative” methodologist. 


that in this they are right, but I draw the further — In f ‘th 2 
conclusion, which they do not draw, that questions n fact, t wl two groups are usually, but not an 


as to ‘values’ lie wholly outside the domain of “necessarily, coterminous. However, their re- 
knowledge, spective contributions to the confusion of 
“(Ethies) is an attempt to bring the collective constitutes a professional sociologist 


desires of a group to bear upon individuals; or con- ae ee 
versely, it is an attempt by an individual cause may be discus: sed separately. = 


his desires to become those of his group. ... When a . In an “appendix to An American Dilemma, 


man says, ‘This is good in itself, . . . he 2 means... ; Gunnar Myrdal gave voice to an idea which, 
‘Would that everybody desired this.’ . (Such a when accepted, obfuscates the role of the 
statement) makes no assertion, but expresses a wish; sociologist. It is the idea that all social studies _ 


since it affirms nothing, it is logically impossible that _ 
there should be evidence for or against it, or for . involve tacit assumptions about what is = 


to possess either truth or falsehood.” ” Cited + = bad, of what should and should not be. — 
Stevenson, op. cit. fn. 17, p. 265. As long as they remain unstated, these as- 


"Kurt Wolf, “Notes toward a sociocultural ‘sumptions ordinarily pervert results. The 


interpretation of American sociology,” Amer. Sociol. mas 
cure for such bias-corrupted obs ion— 


*Behice Boran, “Sociology retrospect,” Amer. this is Myrdal’s to method- 


4 


- = 


any politico- religious faith. It may be that a s g 
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ology —consists of openly stating one’s biases. approving or disapproving them, 

Such catharsis is supposed to guarantee | ob- 


or, at least, to make it more prob- . peer Pee by calling upon upon him to ‘defend 
some conception of what should be. 


idea is none too clearly formulated, it that « ‘especially qualifies him to de- 
- suffers from errors in logic, an untenable termine what should be,?* nor is such a de- 
7 psychology. of autism, _and from the breach of termination essential to a statement of how 

an elementary semantic canon. events occur. 


indicate sorry confusion concerning “the cerning what ultimately should be, the mem- 
- nature of the sociologist,’° and it is this con- bership of the American’ Sociological Society 
_ fusion that we should like to see cleared up. _ would be divided. Whose vision of the good 
3 If, as stated earlier, the distinctive func- world shall we accept: -Sorokin’ 's or Lynd SP 
tion of the sociologist is to ascertain the Fortunately, as sociologists, we do not have 
vat probabi lity with which certain types of social © a decide. It is neither our professional com- 7 
events will occur under certain conditions, petence nor our function to do so. = 7 
ot then the “evaluative” school performs a dis- | Even more damaging than this eles 
service, first, in obscuring this function by - of function is the evaluative school’s conten. 
stressing another, and, s second, by corrupting that they are advancing a method of 
the one method through which the proper research. Confessions of one’s views of What 
may be performed. Should be do not constitute a method of ob- 
hi ‘The p proper sociological function, ‘as we s see ‘ servation. If all future research reports were 
‘it, is obscured by the “evaluative” sociolo- a to be prefaced by a a statement of the author's 
= gists when they sponsor the erroneous no- - jeetivi concerning how things should be, ob- 
tion that scientific understanding"? is “best” jectivity, understanding, and predictability 
secured by evaluating social events in the would not be enhanced one jot. When, for 


ta 


division of the American Psy cho- fu 
“ — Gwynne Nettler, “A note on Myrdal’s ‘Note — logical Association publishes a book on In- 7 
‘dustrial C onflict*® in which the preamble ad- an 
mits a pro- -labor bias, the objectivity of the an 
Vass Cf. Arnold Rose’ relelnder to Nettler’s criti-. 


562. tort rN promising results, by abnormal psychologists, and is 
prt. Sometimes, of course, such callable deny _ denied by most students of deviant behaviors. 
aun scientific understanding, at least of certain — Sutherland ’s contributions | to our knowledge of 
types of social events, is at all possible. For example, tf criminogenesis provide another instance of the 
in his defense of Myrdal, Rose takes this position fruitful denial of this untenable distinction, and 


_ when he attempts the untenable distinction between certainly no student of Max ‘Weber (an abused 


-cism of Myrdal, Amer. Sociol. Rev., 1945, 10: s60- Rose | proposes has long ago been ‘abandoned, with Cal 
‘ 
a 


bes 
has the “laws” governing “compulsive and unthinking” = demi-god of the “evaluationists”) would commit the : an 


i behaviors as opposed to more purposive and ra- _ ‘@rror of holding that “compulsive” behaviors were 
. a tional acts. Thus “mental pathology” is supposed to more susceptible to statements about the regularity 
A fy be explainable by different “laws” than normal of their occurrence than “rational” behaviors. <a 
_ mentation. Such a view fits in nicely with the _ been. is understood that by “should be” reference | 


4 “evaluative” position; if there can be no rules ap-__is made to ultimate goals. Professionally, the soci- 
$ plicable to purposive behaviors, there is no need to = ologist may be asked questions about the appropri- 
ig search for them. Instead we can continue as fruit- we of means to defined ends. In this sense, it ~ chus 
a as did the philosophers before us to “evaluate” would be a proper sociological function to state - thinl 

; 3 behaviors. (The qualification that there can i - (although other words could be used), “If you wish 


6 


ology 

, no “«niversal” rules applicable to rational behaviors Goal-X, then you ‘should’ do so-and-so.” But this his ¢ 
is meaningless since it assumes that such laws hold _ is no longer a moral ‘should. deuce eee been 
in other disciplines. Actually, there is no such thing ., G. W. Hartmann and T. ‘Newcomb, Industrial me Revi 
as a “universal rule” applicable of condi- Conflict: A Psychological "Interpretation, Cordon, 


= = York, 1939. First Yearbook of the Society for 
It should be indicated that such a dichotomy as the Psychologica] Study of Social Issues. Incidentally, ~ 
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research contents is not thereby guaranteed, to do about directing the 
as the “evaluative” sociologists seem to think. changes beset us. The problems are” 
a Such an admission of bias, of how things pressing, and the evaluationist would have — ; 
should be, is actually | irrelevant. It neither = wl leave our Ivory Towers and calculating i ia 
 vitiates nor validates any observations on - machines (this allusion is always good for a By 
the etiology of industrial conflict. It con- sneer) and “save the ship.” That sociologists 4 4 
to the solution of ‘the a not know how to save the ship i is a possi- 


"of scientific method and, in fact, is no method a. It is this strong impetus to action—that 

at all. Kaufmann define s methodology as _ is, non-scientific - action—that motivates the 
ciety being‘ ‘concerned with the criteria of . . . cor- . editorial blasts at what the “responsible” 
_-Tectness, ie., with the validity of the proposi-. sociologists call “positivism” and gcient- 
nd’s? tions under ‘consideration. 4 A statement of — é ism.” For it is the kind of thinking identified 
have _ our own biases or a long-distance analysis of _ by these pejoratives that is more concerned — 
values of another sociologist tells wetting _ with discovering how | events occur r than with 


consideration. ot “of diligent application of a marvelous non-— 


4 sequitur, consistent students of what is, and, 
SOCIOLOGIST AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


bs 


hence, of what might be, are read out of the 

In very brief cor compass wel have tried to “responsible” sociological in-group by the 
indicate the broader boundaries of the pro-— calumny that studious ‘concern: with the 
_ fessional sociologist and to attack in passing “how” | and the “what is” amounts to an 
two points of view which contribute to the evaluation in favor of the status quo.’® This" 
persistent blurring of these limits. But many argument i is very much like accusing a physi- ¥ 

~ sociologists are apt to be discontented within can who studies how to treat broken limbs 

7 the more confining ambit of their professional of a bias in favor of fractuces. But, never- 

_ function as it has been roughly outlined here. _ theless, _ the argument is ‘still given currency. — 

Their discontent stems from the magnitude and, within a more cautious 

and urgency of the problems confronting us, frame of reference, exemplify 
and this discontent often creates a dangerous _ mode of thought i in their | attack on the con- 


a for doing where knowing would ead the he Apparently if there are such behaviors as 


ice of € «Tesponsi ility an evaluationist 
of the “schools ‘show i in their writings a strong wish opposed to them. 
and - Now, a person interested in knowing some- 
E what is ; the significance for sociological function of thing about the prospects of a particular 
§ association of psychologists to study social issues? < change in social behaviors would seek to — 
Does it mean some scientists are doing our work 
- while we debate whether the work can be done? ™ Status quo is, cal course, another pejorative aa 
And please notice, in this regard, the formation by label, and the only evaluation of status quo per- ~ y 
psychologists under the leadership of the late Kurt mitted by this school is the proper one: that of p> Pam 
Lewin of an Institute for the Study of Group disdaining 2, 
“unas at—and this is doubly significant—Massa- Actually, a personal concern with certain frag- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. And some students ments of “what is” may be motivated by a desire 
- think “the group” is the special province of soci- to check the validity of various programs advanced — 
Glogy! The recent “published works of Lewin and as the road to “what should be.” 
associates on “group | behavior” have not even a Myrdal, op. cit., pp. 1049- 1057, 


reviewed in either the American Sociological ™ Wolff, op. cit., pp. 549-550. “ ‘Folkways’ 
= or the American Journal of Sociology, = ad in their universal and annie uncritical — 
o Felix Kaufmann, The M ethodology of the use, are probably indicative of an unfavorable at- 
Social Sciences, Oxford, New ‘York, 1944, PP. 190- titude toward induced change, and of a lalesen-faive 
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be know if there were any substance to ae ne is brought to bear on that thesi 
concept, “mores.” This, however, i is not the Motives, alleged or real, are not evidence o ‘ 
tactic of the ‘ ‘evaluationists. ” Instead they ‘scientific validity, and the attitude of so- ! 
‘Tesort to a perverse pragmatism. They imply ciologists toward /aissez-faire is as irrelevant i 
‘that the concept, “mores,” is to be shunned, ~ a weighing of any particular scientific S 
not because it may be useless for predictive > thesis they advance as are Marx’s carbuncles n 
purposes, but because of other consequences, to the assessment of Das Kapital. 
namely, that we may cease se pushing, heed- Actually the “evaluationists” attack on 2 

_ lessly perhaps, for certain changes if we ‘, the mores is not based on any evidence that : hi 
recognize the existence of such “moral be- this concept provides an inaccurate descrip. hi 
haviors. tion of a certain class of human behaviors, a 
‘This irrelevancy is compounded with a but rather it is felt that this abstraction is E Bas 
: fantastic genetic fallacy: that the men who : of 


agandists Myrdal and» his associates 


‘right. If one wishes to move people into ac- 
tion, full knowledge of the consequences of 


harmful to certain reformist values. As prop- 
_refer to the mores as an aspect of social 

havior that must be considered in social 
_ change do so because they do not like social ; 

change. Sociologists | should know that the rd ‘that action may prove a deterrent. Hence, a 
validity of a statement is not determined by the reformist must when it 


If there are patterns 


bo: aan to the e making of that statement. A p propo- 


sition is neither proved nor disproved by burdened with an emotional freight, the 
_ reference to its putative genesis.** “yetniie breaking of which is defined as harmful 0 
_ Yet some sociologists persist in an absurd : the social order and involves group antago- 
_ “telepayching™ of the motives of “positiv- | nism, and which are resistant to change, the 
_ ists.” Arnold Rose*® can only deny that this ! reformist: must deny the strength of these 
isa an argumentum ad hominem as well as a _ patterns or, as in the case of Myrdal, attempt — 
genetic fallacy, and Wolff misses the point tovitiatetheveryidea, 
_ when he writes: “I do not find Nettler’s cri- But to argue, as Myrdal has, that mores 


~ tique of Myrdal’ s critique a proof that Sum = are conservative, and that the concept makes — 7 ‘tha 

_ ner, Park, and Ogburn do not exhibit an atti- for sociological conservatism is to discuss 7 «gral 

tude favorable to laissez- faire... 920 of the extra-scientific consequences of mus 

In reading the works of any sociologist, an social datum and knowledge thereof, but doui 

analysis of the possible attitudes and motives it does not test the descriptive qualities 0 of ; | ask 

functioning in the writer is not only infeasi- that rela 

‘ sf ble, but irrelev ant. There are only two ques- = the concept of the mores describes how feas 

: iE. os neither question concerns the mo of the conditions under which certain types of 

tives of the author. It is only necessary to. ‘ thought and belief are likely to be held. While this ance 

inquire (1) what the thesis is is,”* and what is an interesting study, it does not function to estab- flecti 

criteria for testing the validity of a thesis. of th 

owe Some sialeate of the sociology of knowledge ii inertia of society is so stubborn that no | of th 

- would quarrel with this. For example, Karl Mann- — - one will move against it, if he cannot believe that it will | 

heim attempted to revise | “the thesis that the genesis ‘ can be more easily overcome than is actually the ] | 

21 of: a proposition is under all circumstances irrelevant case. And no one will suffer the perils and pains — goal. 

ve: to its truth.” Ideology and Utopia, Harcourt, Brace involved in the process of radical social change, if he large. 
t New York, 10936, pp. 262-264. However, if by = cannot believe in the possibility of a purer and fairer 

“truth” is meant “scientific truth,” 


Rose, op. cit., p. 561. 
Wolf, op. cit., fn. #33, Pp. 550. 


———. .. society than will ever be established. These illusions 
P iS are dangerous because they justify fanaticism; but 


their abandonment is perilous because it inclines to 
inertia.” Reinhold Niebuhr, Moral Man and Im 
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types of thesis are apt to arise in a particu- This idea is, of course, found in other writers, Selznic 
lar socio-cultural situation. We might suggest that — nots Amer, 


~ people behave under certain conditions, it is is — duals concerned with moral values became ~ 
a fruitful sociological concept. That it may * scientists in order to ascertain the conditions _ 

have implications harmful to certain psa under which those values might be expected 
issues is also something that may be studied to be achieved than 1 for would-be scientists 
sociologically, but the sociologist becomes a to become moralists out of laziness, impa- 


- moralist when he chooses to deny a concept | ‘ tience, and the pressure of their desires. The Ks 


because it conflicts with his values. = ___ latter is a comforting but historically fruitless eo 


And when the sociologist. turns moralist, 3 course, the former path is far more difficult 
he defeats himself twice over. He impedes but also more promising. 


himself both as a scientific sociologist andas_ _In the meantime action that i is well- inten- -— 


a valuing human. He defeats ; himself, | first, tioned but ignorant—ignorant of means and 


g a sociologist by shirking the difficult task of consequences— has become more expen-| 


of a scientist of social relations in favor of sive. ‘Iti is i truism that « our society 1 is an or 
‘the far easier and much less distinctive role _ 

value-judge. And, second, he defeats him- it is said, is 
self as a — concerned with achieving related. Tf this is $0, the harmful he 
desired ends. quences of ignorant action in one sphere w will 
Ths latter defeat i is a two-fold consequence filter through all segments of the social order. i 
of ignorance and the moralistic tendency to _ The need is for knowledge. “People are al- _ 
“divorce truth and utility. One very important mos never dangerous because of their wick- 
reason why large-scale moralistic programs edness,” said Unamuno, “but because of their _ 
seldom, if ever, achieve their announced goals _ stupidity. ” And, one might add, because a. 


that in the agitation for “good” action cer- their ignorance. 
tain relevant spheres of knowledge are 


ez 
The 
mation. But, unfortunately, i sig in the ‘professional ‘sociologist been. indi- 
this denied | knowledge in its “consequences cated. Three unrefined characteristics, it is 
felt, must comprise the criteria for defining 


gram. If men are to be moved to action, they a | professional sociologist. They are special- 
must have no doubts. Knowledge that raises knowledge, skill, and function. 
doubts is, therefore, “bad” knowledge, such The present imprecise conception of a so- a 

as knowledge of the mores in the field of race _ ciologist stems largely from a confusion of 
relations. If such information questions the roles. This confusion of roles is abetted by ; 
feasibility. of the valued goal, it must be cast two related bi but separable | tendencies i in Amer- 

out. Hence, many reforms tend to be pushed ican sociology represented by the “respon 

through in the train of i ignorance. And ignor- bility” sociologists and the ‘ “evaluationist” .. 
ance of consequences exacts a price—the de- sociologists. The The strength of these two ; 
flection of group goals. The larger the scope a fusing movements lies in concern with 
of the reform and the greater the ignorance - directing social change. It is suggested that 

of the consequences of the e action, the greater rs scientific social research would be >a more u: use- 

Will be the deflection from the pronounced ‘ ful guide for directing : social change than is 

goal. Thus, in part, “May 1 the failures of all M™oralizing, 22000 

large- movements be is ironical that sociologists who speak of 


stood.’ themselves as havi ing a specialized area” of 


= 


itt would be. far more intelligent if ind "knowledge i in the study of occupations have 


ines to 
d Im- 
p. 221. 
writers, 


not been able to perform an i incisive 


There are other factors than purposive igno- 


rance that frustrate group goals. One such important _ 
factor lies in the mature of organization. See Philip z of the American Psychological Association _ 


Selznick, “ An approach to a theory a ne » are taking steps” to ) assure the Pprofessio al 
Amer. Sociol. Rev., 1943, 8 8: 47- qualifications of individuals who seek pra 
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like to see the American Society ticipate becoming a professional body similar 
take similar action to define the minimum to the American Psychological 
; = of knowledge, the research techniques, — with membership open only to persons meet 
and the proper functions which. denote : a the minimum of a 
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_ TION OF OFFICERS FOR THE YEAR 1948 aie: of which 810, (60%) ¥ were returned to 


In 4 the provisions of the by- Chairman. Of these 782 returns, nineteen 
Jaws, I am transmitting herewith the report of were ineligible because of improper identifica- 
the Committee on Nominations to the Society. :- tion, and fourteen were mailed after the deadline — ; 
‘The persons listed as having the highest num-— fixed by the By-Laws of the a Therefore, 
ber. of votes are ‘the duly elected officers for 777 valid votes were received. 


as follows: 
= Talcott Parsons 


Richard T. LaPiere 


| 


In behalf of the Society I wish to thank Chairman of the Committee on Nominations, 


4 A. Quinn and his associates on the Committee _ 


on Nominations and the tellers for their services. * 


To the President of the American Sociological 


3 herewith submit the report of the — 


officers for the Society for 1948 and other mat 
ters for which the Committee was given re 
_ The official ballot for the election of ——_ 
was mailed by the Secretary of the Society to 
& voting members on May 15. The nominees 
for the several elective offices 
E. Franklin Frazier 


E on Nominations | covering the election of 


First Vice-President official ballot, the ‘Committee ‘conducted 


“For ice-President 


For Members of Executive 
Margaret J. Hagood ket gal sar 
For Assistant Editors of the the Review 
‘Gordon W. Blackwell 


Paul H. Landis 


¥ poll of a ten per cent wey sample of members. 


betically by cities within each state. 
addressed to members of the sample were sup- 


a Chairman of the Committee on Nominations. — 
‘The following letter was sent to members of the 


_veniently arranged for listing two or more sug- 


sons: who ‘should be “considered for 


with the assistance of two tellers, C. Arnold 
try P. Denune. The following 
rsons were by clear majorities: 


E. Franklin Frazier 


First Vice-President 


Herbert Blumer 


Members of Bzecutive 
Margaret J. Hagood 


list arranged ‘alphabetically by states and 


plied by the Secretary of the Society to a xg 


ten per cent sample together with a blank con- ‘ 


gested candidates for President, First Vice- 
President and Second Vice- 


The Committee on. of the 
American Sociological Society earnest 


= 
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onal 
| 
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= | 
Assistant Editors of the Review 4 
Gordon W. Blackwell $= 
| 
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slate me Schl Society for 1948, as 
will adequately represent the opinion of the members of the Committee on Nominations 
total membership of the Society, the Nominat- the ten per cent sample. 
ing Committee is asking a ten per cent sample co To date replies have been received from 99 
s the members to make recommendations to persons of the ten per cent sample (66%) z 
Your name appears on the list of this — and twelve members of the Nominating Com- | 
mittee (80%). A considerable degree of 
Will you please fill out the enclosed blank spread has been found in these lists. For ex- 
ca) and return it promptly t to the undersigned? = ample, a total of 173 names have been sug- 
list of members of the in the gested for r the top three offices. With 
duplication, 59 individuals have been sug- 
607-632) may "aid you in recalling persons S gested for President, 78 for First Vice- Presi- 
__ Whose names you wish to suggest. You will dent and 114 for Second Vice-President. . Only 
also find in this issue a list of the current oa _ members of the Nominating Committee sug- : 
_ Officers of the Society (page 606), , of officers gested persons for the Executive Committee ‘ 
i. for last year (fly-leaf), and of additional per- _ and the Editorial Board. Of 48 total in 
sons who were nominated for offices | last et om different names were suggested for the 
ave Executive Committee and 39 for the Editorial 
‘This letter was followed some two weeks later 
: another addressed to those members of the © In preparing the accompanying lists for 


~ sample from whom no reply had been received: your guidance I have included only those who 


‘Dear Colleague: for First. Vice- President, or two for 
q I recently wrote to you asking your co- Second Vice-President. For members of the 
operation, as one of a ten per cent sample of _ Executive Committee and Editorial Board I 
Sy members, in preparing a slate of candidates included only persons who were listed as first 
for offices in the American Sociological Society and second choice. In the case of the top 
1948. I have “not, as yet, ‘Teceived a reply three offices, the persons whose names have 
you. been included in the list together received 
The Committee on Nominations wishes to considerably more than a majority of the t al 
a truly representative expression of cast for the respective offices. 
opinion from the membership of the Society — me Iam enclosing another ballot blank for y you i 
and, therefore, is desirous of obtaining as com- to fill out using the enclosed list as a guide. © 
_—~Plete a return as possible from the sample that os 
= being polled. Hence, this follow-up request. a on this list, but it seems improbable that we — 
If you have mailed your reply to me in the — ict can get unanimity on names that have not al- ; 
past week, please neglect this letter. If not, ready been suggested. In compiling your 
please send me your suggestions as soon as _lot, may I suggest the desirability of keeping 
possible. am enclosing another blank for “regional distribution in mind? 


J use in case the earlier one has gone I suggest the following procedure for our 
astray.” Committee. After receiving your ballots, | 
shall tabulate the results and eliminate the 


A total of 99 replies (66%) was received from 
_ the ten per cent sample. Meanwhile the Chair- = h h d f th 
man had polled members of the Committee by in each case have received a majority of the 


total votes. This second tabulated list will then 
m ki h to : suggest at least two candi- 
ail as george 68 oY circulated to the members of the Commit- 


6 tee for the third vote, and this procedure con- 
- tinued until the final slate of candidates has 
received a majority of the Committee’s vote. 


low men. The high men who are retained will 


_ dates for each position. These replies v were com- 
bined with those received from the ten | per cent 
- sample and sent to members of the ; Committee 

for their guidance. This list was accompanied by _ ; 
and a letter which in your next ballot I shall write to all of 
Ps the high men who are potential candidates for 


follows: President, First Vice-President, Second Vice- 
oat ‘Dear Colleague: Dans President to ascertain whether each is willing 


—" am sending you herewith tabulations of lead- — to _ have his | name laced in nomination for 


You are not limited to the names contained — 7 
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the position indicated, This nbemetien: will naire _—ee was “mailed with the official ballot. 


be transmitted to you for your further guid- Results were tabulated by’ the tellers for the 
ance. If this procedure is not satisfactory to election, especially by C. “Arnold Anderson, and 

you, will you let me know at once what the report was turned over to the Secretary of the ie 
changes sh should be Tia Society for transmission to the Executive Cm 


agreed to the sug- 


Members” of the Committee on Nominations 


: gested i inthisletter. = = == = = = were Ray E. Baber, Gordon W. Blackwell, Car- 
b After results of the second ballot had been 2 roll D. Clark, Clyde W. Hart, A. J. Jaffe, J. W. a 
tabulated the chairman wrote to potential can- Kolb, Ernest Manhein: , Mary Schauffler, 

j 


didates for the offices of President, First vue bridge Silbey, Samuel M. Strong, Edgar T. bs. 
President, and Second Vice-President to ascer- 2 Thompson, George B. Vold, ¥ W alter T Watson, 


tain whether they would be willing to accept - and Leslie D. Zeleny. 


candidacy for the respective offices in case the submitted, 


Committee should select them. % Information 


James A. QUINN, Chairman 


4 

q 

- from their replies was sent to members of the | ef ‘Committee on Nominations ol 
Committee for their guidance. Four ballots were 

to arrive at a complete slate of can- SECTION CONTRIBUTED PAPERS 


didates te of the members President Louis Wirth is planning for a Sec- 
* the Committe. == == == tion on Contributed Papers for the next annual © 
The Chairman wishes to point out one weak- meeting of the American Sociological Society 
ness in the procedure outlined above and to to be held in New York from December 28 to- 
suggest a remedy. The weakness lay in the fact 30. Although this Section is particularly de- 
_ that practically the whole work of the Commit- f signed for those younger members of the So- 
tee was done by mail. This prevented the give- ciety, including graduate students, who have not 
and-take of face-to-face discussion which is high- 25 yet had an opportunity to appear on the pro- | 
ly important to the proper functioning of a gram in other sections, contributions from other a 
nominating committee. Because of the size of members of the Society will be welcome. Since q 
this committee and its wide distribution i in space this Committee is working dosely with the ie). 
only one meeting is feasible—at the time of the Committee on Resear mae » 
Meeting. Therefore, the Chairman re- cially that members who have completed re- 
-spectfully suggests to future presidents < of the search papers suitable for oral presentation and — 4 
- Society, that the Committee on Nominations _ which do not fall within the scope Of other ae 
_ should be organized well in advance of the An- Sections be offered for consideration in the oS 
nual Meeting so that preliminary work can be — Section on Contributed Papers, ‘ 
_ done prior to that time and so that a tentative All papers must be in the hands of the Com- sae 
5 slate of candidates may be formulated in the _—— not later than November 1 in order that = 
course of f face-to- face discussion at t the Annual there may be adequate time to consider them 
Meeting. carefully and make a selection of those to be 
The Committee on also "presented at the meeting. Two copies of the 
asked to tabulate the results of a poll relative : manuscript should be sent directly to the Chair- — 
Z the desirability of holding an Annual Meet- man of the Committee, Dr. Katharine Jocher, | 
ing of the Society on the Pacific Coast. The © "University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
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28, 10: 00 12:00 M. 
me 


, Chairman. 
Politics and International Relations, W. Rex Crawford, of "Pennsylvania, Chai Chair- 


q Population, Philip M. Hauser, University of ‘Chicago, 


 — DECEMBER 28, 3:30 P.M.-5:30 P.M. 
Industrial Relations, Chairman to be announced. Be 
Educational Sociology, Leslie D. Colorado State 
a «Publ Public Opinion and and Mass Attitudes, Clyde de Hart, Nat National Opinion R Research Center, Chair- 


i 


Social Psychology, Herbert of Chicago, 


Contributed Papers, Jocher, University of North Carolina, 


DECEMBER 29, 30 P.M.-5: 30 PM. 
Social Psychiatry, H. Warren. Dunham, Wayne ‘University, Chairman. 


Racial and Cultural ge Leonard California, ‘ 


‘DECEMBER 30, II:00 A.M.-12: 
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S Section 5. The Secretary shall keep the records 


view, with a subtitle The Official Journal of the 
Section 1. This shall be as the American ‘Sociological Society. y. (See By Laws, 
ARTICLE IL. VI. Commrrrees AND — 

Section .. The objects of this Society shall Section 1. The Executive ve Committee | shall be a 


“beto stimulate and improve research, instruction : the permanent governing body of the Society 

‘and discussion, and to encourage cooperative except in so far as the Society delegates govern- 
relations among persons engaged i in the — ‘ mental functions to officers or to other com- 
of society. independent of or in 0-operation with: 


pir Section 2. The Executive Committee “shall: 
4 Section 1. Any person interested i in the o objects - consist of the President, the two Vice- Presidents, 
of this Society shall be eligible to membership past presidents for the first five nl 

‘upon Secretary. The forms years after the completion of their respective 
of membership and the privileges and dues of terms as President, six elected members whose ~ 


‘set forth By terms shall be three years and two of which shall 
Iv. expire each year, and one representative 


each: of the major regional and affiliated 
_ Section 1. The officers of the Society shall be = 
a President, a ‘First Vice- President, a Second ~ cieties. (See By-Laws, Art. IV, Sec. 6.) The 


ee of the representatives of the regional and 
Vice-President, a 
ice-President, a Secretary, and a Treasurer. affiliated societies shall be three years with ap 


The President, First Vice-President and Second — tel third b lected h 
‘Vice-President shall be elected by the member- proximately one-third being elected each year. 


‘The representatives of the regional and affiliated — 
sip. (See See. 20) The Societies shall be selected by these societies. 


Executive Committee and approved by the So- Section 3. The Executive Commitee shall 
ciety. (See By-Laws, Art. III, Sec. 2b.) The have charge of the general interests of the 
term of all officers shall be one year. * Society, shall call regular and special gore 
Section 2. The President of the Society shall the establish of the 
preside at all business meetings of the Society. “4 
He shall be Chairman of the Executive Com- in its elective membership occasioned by | deat 3 e 
mittee. He shall perform all duties assigned to. resignation, or failure to elect, such appointees — a 
him by the Society and the Executive Com- a hold office until the next annual _ meeting. b= 
mittee. In the event of his death, resignation, — Vacancies among the representatives hl 

or absence, except as otherwise provided in this  Tesional or specialized 
Constitution, his duties shall devolve ssucces- by the societies 
sively upon the First Vice-President, the Second Section 4. One-third of the 
Vice-President, and the Secretary. tis th en of the Executive Committee shall constitute a 

, a quorum at regular annual meetings, and a major- 


Section 3. The First Vice-President and 
Second Vice-President shall be members of the y ity vote of those members in attendance shall 


Executive Committee, and may succeed to th V4 La 
duties of the President as provided in Section Section 5. The Executive Committee ‘shall 
Section 4. The Treasurer shall receive, have constitute an Administration Committee 


b h The administra- 
f the *mong its members each y 
the tion Committee shall consist of the President, 


So al d f the 
‘Bective Committee or the Secretary and Treasurer of the Society, ‘the 
Editor of the American Sociological Review, 


tary and Treasurer shall be selected by the 


and three other members, one to be elected each ~ 


of the Society, and perform such other duties 
tra-— 
as the Executive Committee may assign to him. 3 year for a term of three years. The Administr 


tion Committee shall have all of the powers of 


Section The Society shall maintain a Committee is not in session, subject to such 
ournal entitled the American Sociological Re _ gene: ions as the Ex- ie 


V. OrFictaL P UmLICATIONS the Executive Committee when» the Executive 
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3 AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
ecutive Committee may choose to give, and the _ or more business meetings at which it shall tra tran 
Administration Committee shall report on act 
Executive Committee any acts which require the 


approval of the Society. ‘Article IX. SPECIAL AND an 


ENDowMENTs 
Section 6. Temporary committees may be 


provided for by the Society, or by the Executive Section The Society, the Com- 
Committee between annual meetings. == +—_—imittee, or such other committees as it or the 
_ Section 7. The Editorial Board shall be the Society may designate specifically for the pur- 
_ permanent body of the Society having complete pose, may solicit, receive and invest funds, and 


= 


2 
control and management, within the budget ap- the income therefrom, for special purposes — 

_ proved by the Executive Committee, of the designed to further the research or other in- 
marion Sociological Review and any other terests of the Society. Expenditure of > 
publications of the Society not otherwise pro- my funds shall be pn a oP by the Society upon 
vided for, except in so far as the Society — recommendation of the Executive Committee. 5 
or to other committees independent Articye X. AMENDMENTS 
of or in co- operation with the Editorial ek, onthe 1. The Constitution may be amended ; 
Section 8. The President and Secretary of by vote of two thirds of — those present and : 

the Society shall be respectively ex officio Chair voting at any annual meeting. 

te man and Secretary of the Editorial Board. In _ Section 2. Amendments may be proposed by — 
absence of either or both, the Editorial the Executive Committee, a special committee — 

_ Board shall elect | a Chairman and Secretary appointed for the purpose of revising the Con- 

pro tem. In event of a vacancy on the Editorial - stitution, or upon petition to the prance by 
Board, it shall be filled by the Editorial Board ten members of the Society. = | 

ll 7 until the next annual meeting of the Society. | Section 3 3. All proposed amendments to the 

abe Constitution shall be published in a number of 


Arricye VII, ELEctions — the Review appearing at least fifty days 
Section 1. All officers of the Society except to the — nt ; : 
Secretary and Treasurer, the six members 
of the Executive | ‘Committee representing the BY- LAW 
Society, and the assistant editors of the 1 MEMBERSHIP AND 
American Sociological Review shall be elected The membership of the Society 
_ by mail ballot by a majority vote of the — Shall consist of the following classes: Active 
ber of the Society. (See By-Laws, Art. IL), Associate, Joint, Student, Life, Honorary, and 
The Secretary and Treasurer of the Society _ Emeritus. Except as hereinafter specified the 
and the Editor and Managing Editor of the priv 
American Sociological Review shall be elected annum, payable i advance, with the 
the Executive Committee, subject to out initiation fee. Each member shall be entitled I: 
approval of the Society. to one subscription to the Review. All members = 
Meerincs AND SESSIONS bers shall be eligible to vote and to hold office. ‘Soci 
Section 1. The term “business meeting,” Section 2. To be eligible for Active member- a 
used in the Constitution and By-Laws of the ship an applicant must either (a) have received ‘ , 
Society, shall refer to a gathering of the Society — the Ph.D. Degree in Sociology, or (b) have = 
; a of any subordinate body of the Society at received a Master’s Degree in Sociology “and 
a business is transacted. The term “ ‘session” have had at least two years of graduate study 


for v 
a hu 


shall refer to a gathering for the purpose of or of professional experience in teaching,. Te iz 
presenting a program of papers and discussion. _ search or practice in Sociology after receiving 
_ Section 2. The term “annual meetings” shall — the Master’s Degree : in Sociology, or (c) have 
< _ ibe used to include both business meetings and received the Ph.D., or its equivalent, ina & 
“jam The Society shall hold its annual meet- -dlosly re related field, such as Anthropology, Psy- 
ings during a period of consecutive. days, at a ol, _Economics, or Political Science, and 
v3 time and place determined by the Executive haw had at least one year of professional x 
Committee. perience in teaching, research or practice prop- 
shi | hold eerie two erly classified as sociological, or (d) be elected — 
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by the Executive Committee upon nomination are Honorary or Emeritus members shall — 

ty the Classification Committee because of continued i in their present categories. Those 
their contributions to Sociology. 

4 — Section 3. Registered undergraduate and grad- “mitted to continue as such so long as they may 
uate students in residence at educational institu- be eligible. Those who are then members or aa 3 
tions who have not completed all requirements joint members shall as 
for the Ph.D. and who are sponsored by 
member of the Society, ‘may be admitted 


Student membership in the Society upon the ELEcTIons 


‘This membership shall include one subscription _ by the membership at large shall be selected — 


payment in advance of three dollars per annum. —* Section 1. All officers of the Society elected . 
to the Review and the right to attend all meet- _ by a mail ballot for a term of one year. Officers _ 


ings of the Society, except business sessions, and members | of the Executive Commttee shall» 

but not the right to vote or hold office. ee begin: their term of office at the close — 
Section 4. Any Active or Associate member business meeting of the Society in the 
of the Society may become a Donor by tal aa during which they were elected. = 
¥ woworgg of dues of ten dollars or more per a. The Committee on Nominations shall select a 
annum. ‘two names each for the offices of President, First 
5. Active member of the Society Vice-President, and Second Vice-President, and 
may become a Life member by the single — four names each of the two annual vacancies 
payment of one hundred dollars. Life members: a in the Executive Committee and the two As-— 

shall have the rights and privileges of member- , sistant Editors of the Review. These names shall — 

ate be placed on a printed ballot with one blank 

Section 6. Any Active member of the Society space for direct nominations from the member- | 7 

when retired by his institution, provided that i ship for each of the presidencies, and two blank © 
he has paid dues to the Society continously for : spaces each for additional nominations to the 

at least twenty years, may become an Emeritus Executive Committee and the Assistant Editor- | 
_ member of the Society. Emeritus members pay ; ships. These ballots shall be sent to the member- __ 
no dues but shall have all the rights and - ship of the Society by first class mail by May 
- privileges of membership. 15 of each year. To be valid as votes they must __ 
Section 7. Honorary membership in the <a be signed by the member voting and returned 
ciety may be conferred upon any person by to the Chairman of the 
election at any annual meeting of the Society _ tions not later than June 15 : 
upon nomination by the Executive Committee. © 

Honorary members shall have all the rights and particular office by at least one tenth of those 
privileges of membership, but shall not carry returning ballots, and in no case by less than 
the privilege of voting or holding office. — aon twenty-five persons, shall be considered as. 
Section 8. Any person interested in ety, useage for that office. The Committee on 


teaching, or research in Sociology may apply A containg te sa shall then prepare a second ballot — 


ciety 
ctive, 
and 


Associate membership in the Society. An As- containing the names of the candidates: for — " 
sociate member shall be entitled to one subscrip- 
tion to the Review and to attend all meetings nominated by mail. This ballot shall be sent — 
of the Society, except business sessions, but to the membership by July 15 and to be valid 
shall not vote or hold office. Shall be returned to the Chairman of the 
_ Section 9. Joint membership in the categories ‘mittee on Nominations by August 15 of each 
for which they are eligible may be taken out by year. 
a husband and wife upon payment of dues of a &, In case no names are written in for — ~ 
seven dollars per annum, both of whom shall r office, or in the event that any name written 
have all the rights and privileges of membership X in is found on less than one tenth of the ballots 
in the Society, provided that they shall returned, the results of ‘the first ballot shall 
be entitled to one subscription of the Review. _ determine the | election for that office. Cael 
Section ro. _ Decisions concerning eligibility d. In either first or final balloting for 
for in any class and recommenda- — the person receiving the 
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made by the Classification Committee. in the case of the balloting for the members 
a Section 11. Persons who on January 1, 1947 of the Executive Committee and the Assistant = = 


of votes shall be. declared elected in each case. Editor of the American 
ag In case of a tie vote the Administration Com- Review, subject to the approval of the Society, 
mittee shall decide by lot between the tied = c. The Executive Committee may combine 
candidates. In case of the death, resignation, or — ‘ the offices of Secretary, Treasurer, and Manag- 
inability to serve of any officer elected before ing Editor of the Review as may seem useful — 
the next annual meeting, the nominee receiving for promoting the work of the Society, ‘subject 
the next highest number of votes for that office to the approval of the Society. 
be declared elected. d. The Executive Committee shall Teport to 
_ e@. All ballots cast together with all pertinent — the Society at the next annual meeting the 
data and records of the Committee on Nomina- — details of any ad interim action taken by it. — 
tions shall be submitted to the President of the —e. All recommendations by the Executive | 

"Society immediately after the report of the Committee for the co-operation of the Society — 

Committee has been completed and, if found © _ with other societies and associations, and all — 

to be satisfactory, shall be certified by him to nominations by it of representatives from this — 

- the Society in business meeting as true and — Society to other societies and associations with 

accurate. The Secretary shall hold in safe which it is in active co-operation must be sub- 

_ custody for a period of at least eighteen months mitted to the Society for approval at the next — 
all such ballots, data, and records of the Com- annual meeting provided that temporary vacan- 
mittee on Nominations. ae a cies among representatives occurring in the i 
, an ‘The report of the Committee on Nomina- terim of annual meetings of the Society may 

tions shall be published in the last issue of the be filled by the Administration Committee of 

Review preceding the annual meeting. = Executive Committee to serve until the 
re - Section 2. All members whose dues for the nett annual meeting of the Society, 

- current year have been paid by May 1, as _ f, All recommendations or nominations of — 

Gia by the Treasurer, shall be sent ballots - the Executive Committee to the Society shall 


— 


= 


Q- 


for action by the Society. 
be used, and a ballot mailed to oh i g. In case of a vacancy in the Office of 
shall constitute notification. All members of the — _ Secretary or Treasurer occurring in the interim 
Society at business meetings may vote as pee 7 of annual meetings, the Administration Com- 
_ scribed herein by the By-Laws. = = = _— mittee of the Executive Committee shall : 

ie Section 3. The Secretary shall record the this office, the appointment being effective with-_ 


" ue results of the mail ballot and all other voting out action of the Society until regular action 

by the Society. is taken at the next annual meeting. 

IIL Cox h. All action the Administration Commi. 

OARDS tee of the Executive | Committee of continuing 

Section 1. Nominating significance must be reported to the Executive 
> President of the Society shall appoint Committee and to the Society at the next 


a Committee Nominations of annual meeting. 
a In time of war or other national emergency 


The Executive Committee may create 
temporary committees of its own or of the ciety for its approval shall be published in the 
= not provided in the Constitution, as - number of the American Sociological Re- 
seem useful promoting the work of view, under Proceedings, and shall form a part 
the Society. Such ad interim committees shall of the Official of the Society unless 
- report to the Society at the next annual meeting. and until revised by action of the Society at 7 
The Executive shall the ne th next annual meeting. 
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“OFFICIAL ‘REPORTS AND ‘PROCEEDINGS 


geographic areas of the country, shall solicit 
mittees or affecting the policy of ‘the Society memberthip in the Society, = 


: ~ its recommendation. The Executive Commit- be responsible for publicizing the activities of 
tee shall report its recommendation concerning the Society and conducting relations with the — 
such motions at the next business session of press. = 
the he Society. Section 6. Resolutions Committee. All resolu 

Section ‘Program Committee. 

the President, Secretary, and Editor of the . 
American Sociological: Review, with the Presi- ARTICLE IV. RELATION TO REGIONAL 

b. The Program Committee shall meet upon Section 1. Regional sociological societies whose 

the call of its chairman, organization includes members from part of at 

_c. The new Program Committee of each year _ least five states and the District of Columbia, eal eh 
; ~ shall submit to the Administration Committee other national societies concerned with special- 


mittee before submission to the vote of the ~ 


- of that year. This list shall be published in the local sociological societies consisting of at least 
sg issue of the Review following the annual ten members at least half of whom must = 

meeting. To | give flexibility to the Program and at all times members of the American Sociologi- — 

recognition to developing interests of the mem- al Society, may affiliate with the American > 
bership of the Society, upon petition of at least _ Sociological Society. The regional and affliated 


five members to the by societies noted in the By-Laws, Art. 


program of ‘the following annual meeting. Sociological Society. Such 


a The Program Committee shall appoint the tive must be a member of the Society. 


chairman of sections or of specific ‘Programs Section 2. The Secretary, with the ie 


; _ one for three years. In collaboration with the 


7 a The functions of the Society of a con- 


= Early in each year, it shall take a census of — . tion, or that such affiliation is no longer to the ie 


of the annual meeting. ad) “of the Executive Committee, is authorized 
Section 4. The Executive Conndtte ee shall a charter to regional, specialized, and local 
elect a Classification Committee of three to — _ societies, hereinafter known as affiliated organi-— 
serve three years each, except that when the zations . Applications for the affiliation of such i 


Committee is first established one member shall organiaations with the American Sociological So- 


be elected for one year, one for two years and ciety shall be in a form prescribed by the of 
Executive “Committee. Societies already 
Secretary the Classification Committee shall ated shall no ot lose | their affiliation under 
‘organization meets at the same time and place 
s. Standing Committees. the American Sociological Society, the pro- 
Socie | gram of the affiliated organization must be co- 
tinuing nature not provided for elsewhere in the oy ordinated with that of the American Sociological 
Constitution or By-Laws shall be conducted by — Society insofar as is possible by mutual agree- Ff alt 
Section 4. In the event that the Executive 
Db. The Committee on Research shall have Committee of the American Sociological Society 
§ specific responsibility for the planning and pro- finds that the conditions of affiliation are not 
motion of the research activities of the Society. fs being fulfilled by any given affiliated organiza- 
_Tesearch carried on by members of the Society, best interests of the American Sociological So- i a 
publish its findings in a summer number of the ciety, the Executive Committee may recommend 
Review, and also make them available to the to the Society a termination of the affiliation, a 
section ‘chairmen, and, if such recommendation is approved by 
¢ - The Membership Committee, whose mem- a majority vote of the members present at any ie 
bers shall be representative of the various duly authorized business of the 


6: 


a be referred to the Executive Committee | d. The Committee on Public Relations shall “q | 


alist of sections to be recognized in the program ized phases or applications of sociology, and 
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"NOTES ON RESEARCH AND TEACHING neering? The answer, I think, is that « 

= “THE BROWNSTONE TOWER* ina democracy is expected to have opinions 
on social questions. Lay opinions of prominent, Shy 


F. CAMPBELL intelligent citizens will continue to be published 4 


— i. 


j As a layman in the social sciences, I should and read until social ‘scientists prove by their q 
- like to discuss the current situation in that — =. works and the results of their works that they a i 
q field as it looks to me from my bay-window are as ; uniquely competent in their fields as 
substitute for the Brownstone Tower. Social organic ¢ chemists 
scientists are in an uncomfortable position. In do not intend, as yet, to limit 
the present precarious state of the world they : social-scientific questions in the SM to those re 
know that their subjects should be more im- written by social scientists, but I do want to 
portant for the future of the human race — 7 encourage them to write for the SM. I book to ea 
any of the natural sciences. But they cannot bear evid = 
convince natural scientists, or the public, true research and that can thereby be “dis. 
oF even themselves that they are scientists and tinguished from inspirational and philosophical 
can use the scientific method on human prob- "writing backed by no conscious research. I want — 
Jems in an unbiased and | potentially “fruitful to help them both by getting better articles on | 
"manner. They seem to be frustrated in their _ social science and by excluding unworthy arti- 
public relations, and their offerings to the Scien- cles. To that end I have welcomed and accepted — 
tific Monthly are characteristically argumenta- an offer of cooperation from the American Soci- 
tive, insisting, with theoretical reasonableness, ological Society. Dr. Louis Wirth, President of 
that since man is a part of nature, students of _that society, has appointed the following special _ 
human society should be regarded as natural committee to advise me: Alfred McClung Lee, _ 
scientists. There is no question that they have — Wages ‘University, Chairman: Calvert L. cps, 
performed in the manner of natural scientists drick and Abraham Jaffe, Washington, D.C. ey 
in their studies of cultures of the past and those ‘Finally, I am in favor of including a Division — i aa 
of contemporary backward peoples, but it re- of Social Science in the _ Proposed National 
mains to be proved, at least in the Scientific — ‘Science Foundation. If social scientists can 
Monthly, that they have demonstrated their demonstrate that they are natural scientists, te 
capacity to act as natural scientists in studies — _ they can do so more effectively working scion 
of current problems of so-called civilized socie- "physical an and biological te from 
wa social scientists are trying desperately 


tinually embarrassed encroachments i = 

to their own fields by natural scientists, clergy- tet am 

men, philosophers, politicians, and, in fact, any 6, 1947, by his 
literate persons who think that the world is out of a of S 526, the National Science Founda- — 

_ joint and offer remedies that some editor will ac- tion Bill, President Truman closed another chap- ae 

cept. For example, in the May issue of the SM ter in the complicated effort to secure a new 


_ appeared a review of a book by Roger J. — level of organization of federal support for = 


= 


= 


‘Williams, a well-known chemist, on “humanics;’ ’ tific research in the United States. It will be 
and in the same issue > was reviewed a book remembered that the former bill, S 1850, had 
Lecomte Noiiy, an well- known 


- = 


would a chemist write a book on social en — 


Ne issues involved in it see Talcott Parsons, “The 
g * Reprinted with kind permission of ie ae Legislation and the Role of the Social Sci. 
Monthly from its June, 1947 issue, page 536. om" 
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In session of the new Congress made i in the original bill were eliminated except 
February 7, 1947, Senator H. Alexander Smith — that the number of the members of the Founda- — 
_ of New Jersey introduced S 526 in collaboration tion remained at 24. The House thus Provided © 
with Senators Cordon, Revercomb, Saltonstall, - the Director should be elected by the Foun 


eS bill provided for a foundation of 48 members to - ference committee and was in the bill as finally f 

ae be. appointed by ‘the President with the « aire passed and sent to the President. The fact that _ 

ey _ and consent of the Senate for a term of eight — ‘it contained this provision was the primary 
a years. They should consist of recognized leaders reason why President Truman vetoed the e bill, 


in the field of the fundamental sciences, medi- To quote from veto ‘Message: 
cine, education, engineering, or public affairs, This bil provisions which represent 


_ and were to serve on a part-time basis not re- guch a marked departure from sound principles in 
quiring their withdrawal from private occupa- the administration of public affairs that I cannot 
tions. The President in making nominations was a give it my approval. It would in effect vest the i 
requested to give due consideration to recom- determination of vital national policy, of the ex-— 
mendations of the National Academy of Sciences _ Penditure of large public funds and the administra. 
or other scientific or educational organizations. i tion of important governmental functions, in a 
‘The Chairman of the Foundation was to be SOUP ag gee who would be essentially private 
these 48 menshers with citizens, proposed National Science Foundation 
=? a pe 4 porary : would be divorced from control by the people to an 
election could take place. = 


chairman designated by the President | until an extent that implies a distinct lack of faith in demo- 

catic prom, ‘ 

According to this bill the functions of the | 
e) Foundation would be to initiate and support The participation of scientific groups in work 
basic scientific research in the mathematical, ing toward a science foundation in the recent 

physical, medical, biological, engineering and Sessio n of an 


a 
ri 


oe we 


graduate fellowships, to of Science. Each of about 125 constituent societies, 
ce information among scientists in the including the American Sociological Society, was 
; = United States and foreign countries, and to-cor- invited to send two delegates to this committee. y 

{ 


a 
- relate the Foundation’s research programs with President E. E. Day of Cornell University was & P Cc 
those undertaken by individuals and public and elected Chairman the committee, Professor oF 
private research groups. It provided for divisions Harlow ww Shapley, Vice Chairman, Dael su 
medical research, mathematical and engineer- Wolfie, Executive ‘Secretary of the “American 4 “sc 
sciences, biological sciences, national defense Psychological Association, was elected Secretary. th 


é 
i) and scientific personnel and education. It em- - The small executive committee of this group was | q Pg 
a _ powered the Foundation to establish new divi- i in continual touch with the legislative process 
ieee sions if they should be deemed necessary. ps and tried to insure that interests of science oof 

ae _ Hearings were held before the Committee o .« would be properly taken care of in the bill. pre 


‘Leber and Public Welfare of the Senate. As a The _ inter- “society committee showed a sub- 
-_result of the hearings and subsequent negotia- Seti majority in favor of inclusion of the 4 tio 
- tions the bill as finally passed by the Senate bad _ social sciences within the scope of the Founda- a) 


been modified to reduce the number of members ten. There was, however, no strong pressure to = 


of the Foundation from 48 to 24 and to secure make this inclusion take the form of provision 
_ that the Director should be appointed by the — for a separate division in the bill. Rather an 
_ President instead of being elected by the mem- effort was made to keep the door open so that 
Z - bers of the Foundation. On the floor of the 2 explicit exclusion should take place. The 

_ Senate, Senator Fulbright offered an amendment Senate action showed that when this issue was 
ae establish a division of social | science research : = raised the predominant Congressional 
| sentiment was against explicit provision for the 
asset social sciences. It can certainly be said, however, 


- that the major issue in defeating the bill was 
ment of s division of social science or of other that of the administrative organization. Impor- 
_ forms of support of social science research. The tant groups within the administration felt strong- 
ly that an organization which did not permit the 
- Port was covered by the formula “and other President to exercise fundamental ‘control over 
» the the 
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sound. None of these groups, so far as is known, Schrag, illustrates some loose 
was opposed to the fundamental idea of a Na- _ index construction which arise from a too uncritical 
tional Science Foundation. On the contrary, preoccupation \ with operationalism. The centering of 
there is a general feeling that the issue will be a attention upon operational definition apparently led 
live and a strong hope that an acceptable _ the authors to dismiss the more central aspects of - 
kept a P segregation, such as spatial pattern and its correlates, 
_ bill can be secured in the not-distant future. This and to concentrate overly upon the very limited prob- % 
hope was expressed in the President’s message. lem of measurement of the extent to which census x 
‘ 


The role of the social sciences in any future ‘Tracts a are exclusively White or Negro. Such delimita- 
bil is of course much more problematical. It is _ tion of the field is legitimate provided it is recognized 


an entirely open question whether it will be pos- - as.such, but when the authors claim to have fermu- 28 
1 measurement ot 
such a time. It is, however, greatly to be 
geneity, it can be doubted that they realize 
hoped that no formal exclusion will be enacted s how extremely narrow their field of operation is. It can 
when a new bill comes before Congress. ae be shown that three of the four indices advanced in 
From the time when the issue of the establish- their article are logically redundant, since all four in- __ 
ment of a National Science Foundation was first - dices measure essentially the same difference between ‘5 
posed by the publication of the “Bush differ in ais ease 
ort” in the summer of 1945, the main initi- With which they measure that difference, = 
945 First, consider their index It can be shown 


. in representing the interests of the social 
Sciences has been taken by the Social Science walt 
—= Council. The Council, for instance, or- (nai — mi) 
anized the pre-presentation of the case for the 
7 pee sciences at the hearings on the Kilgore and — _ where p is determined by ‘including in the interval * 


rom p to « all where and where 
Magnuson bills in the fall of 1945. As a further " nai™ proportion of the Negro population in tract j aa 


step in implementing this important responsi- i of ths Wilts population tn tract 

bility the Council established in the fall of oftracts A 
1946 a Committee on Social Science Research 

and the Federal Government? under the Chair- 


Now their index J; can a written as follows: 20 
manship of Robert M. Yerkes, Professor Emer- — >. nw) 
to the condition that Nai > Iti is obvious 
_ that J; and J, have the same form, that is, both are 


survey of the entire field of the relation of social Sms of the differences between proportions. For J. Ba, 
the summation is restricted to a specified sub-set of an 


though not confined to, its possible role in the the and noc act as weights which mini 
activities of the Federal Government. mize the differences tet) when 
report is being prepared by the author and emphasize the differences when 

. 5 of the present note and should help to define the - _ ‘The net effect, when we take into account the > 
. - problem of the possible or desirable relations of form of the distribution of no; and ms, is that and I, 
the social sciences to a national science founda- _ practically identical measures. It is not surprising — 


that the authors found a high correlation between _ 
omes- im 
by the time the issue again b bec them. At the present stage of measurement in the so- 


portant in the Congress. cial sciences, what possible sociological purpose could 

Monsignor John M. Cooper, Talcott Parsons, Don 


Committee has, as announced in /tems, the 
organ of the Council, undertaken to sponsor a 


TE ON THE MEASUREMENT OF Negro population 


and q is determined by the joint condition 
Seg ” ahn, Calvin F. Schmid, and | printing of the alge- hot 
= by _braic demonstrations of any of the formulas in this 
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Net Nas of segregation. Of the set of one, 
ny Nox _ I4, emerges as worthy of consideration, and that be. 
cause of its It be written in the form: 
where the vertical bars indicate that the sign of the 


However, J, not vary between zero and one, 


not entirely unrealistic assumption, since the census can 
_ tracts were designed to contain about equal | meenem, 


id is = 
The similarity of ond as is 
em jst th “The ma maximum value that I attain is conditioned 
surprising. The 2 ,j~: Nas? emphasizes just those ex by the fact that only 70 people live in Area 1. The | 


= values which }°{~¢ Nes contains. Again, socio- — following t table illustrates the maximum segregation — 
- logical purpose is not yet so far advanced in the — 


possible: tos reals 4 
problem of segregation as to require such subtle dis! 
tinctions as exist between J, and One or th the other 


‘Finally, reconsider h. they defi define — 


given by th the authors would imply. 


T, say, where g and 4 ‘RICHARD J A. A. HoRNsETE 


determintd by dl the conditior that t Met NEWS | ‘AND AD 


Marriage Hygiene (The International Journal 
Nie Nw of Sex and Sex Problems) resumed publication in q 
om iat August under the editorship of Dr. A. P. Pillay of ; 
Bombay. Contributions are desired from doctors, 
psychologists and sociologists whose research has to 


j such that Alpha Kappa Delta. The following are the new 
ternity: President, Emory S. Bogardus, University 
- of Southern California; First Vice-President, T. Earl 
 Sullenger, University of Omaha; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, John F. Cuber, Ohio State University ; Secre- 
respectively. Consequently is always or, _tary-Treasurer, Florence W. Schaper, Lindenwood 
_ best, equal to J4. Thus J; is only an incomplete meas-— College; members of the Executive Committee, 
ure of I,, and involves a loss of information in return — Lowry Nelson, University of Minnesota, Paul 7 
- for the doubtful advantage of varying between zero Landis, State College of Washington, and R. R 
‘Therefore indices Th, Ts, In and I; are for practical 
purposes identical measures. The subtle distinctions Julius Rosenwald Fund. Edwin’ R. Embree, 
_ between them have no correlates in the sociological President, ar announced that since the Fund is closing 


their index J; 
| 
q 
in a 2X2 table as follows: 
4 
— 
— 
~~ 
— | 
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= State College, was elected regional society represen- e 


operating editor for The Southwestern Social Science = 


‘CURRENT ITEMS 
its work next this is last y year May 2 23, 24, 3) 24, 1047, in Columbus. Dr. John F. Cuber, 
_ wald Fellowships will be available. Awards are a Ohio State University, acted as chairman. Dr. 
made to Negroes and to white Southerners who wish F Evelyn Millis Duvall | was the guest speaker. The 


and expect to make their. careers in the South. ence on on Family (Relations 
terials must be submitted in the prescribed form _ American University. Dr. Pitman B. Potter, 4 
‘ by January 1, 1948. Blanks may be secured from y chairman of the department of International Rela- 4 
Mrs. Hilde Reitzes, for the Committee on Fellow- tions and Organization of the American University, rs 

ships, 4901 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 15, Illinois. piri has been elected dean of the Graduate Division to ’ 

es gucceed Dean Ernst Posner, who has become asso- 

The Midwestern Sociological Society held its ‘. ciate director of the School of Social Sciences and va 

_ Municipal University of Omaha, was in charge. He  Hefstre College, Hempstead, LI. Joseph S. 

and Professor J. W. Albig, University of Illinois, had _ Roucek was Visiting Professor in the University of ca, 
prepared the program for the meetings which were — Washington, Seattle, this summer, and lectured also — 

_ well attended. The major themes were: content and ‘, for the Workshop in International Relations of the 

- techniques of introductory courses; research on the : University of British Columbia, Vancouver. Roucek _ 

_ Midwest; current trends in some major fields in edited the Slavonic Encyclopedia which will be pub- 


annual meeting on April 2s, 26, 27, 1947, at Des Public Affairs at the same institution. $8 $= | = ff 


sociology; and sarge of and general education. - lished by the Philosophical Library in the fall; he is 
_ The officers of the Society for 1947-48 are: _ editing the Encyclopedia of te. ae for the same 
President, Lloyd V. Ballard, Beloit College; 1st Vice- publisher. 


President, H. W. Saunders, State University of Iowa; 
Donald O. Cowgill, University of Secretary- University. Dr. Joseph Schneider, who 

Ss The Midwest Student Society 1 was vas reorganized by has been appointed Associate Professor by Indiana 

Miss Marguerite Reuss, Marquette University. They - University. The following have been appointed as 

_ had a separate program on Saturday, but joined with 5 instructors: Karl Schuessler, who has been teaching 

the general society for the remaining sessions. The e in Vanderbilt in 1946-47; Albert K. Cohen, who 
student society becomes ne has been a graduate student in Harvard University ; 
_ fener ae and Lewis H. Orzack, who has been a graduate 


The Southwestern Sociological Society held its Student i on Columbia Maurice P. Schulte, 


_ second meeting since the war in Dallas, Texas, April _ 
45, 1047 with approximately seventy-five people 
- attending. Panel sections included in the program > Dr. John H. Mueller was on sabbatical leave dur- 
were as follows: Social Theory, Ethnic and Cultural : ing the second semester of 1946-47 and returned to . 
Minorities, Social Demography, Committee on _ active work in September. A leave of absence has — 


- Teaching, Social Disorganizations, and Rural So- s been granted to Dr. Dinko Tomasic for 1947-48; he » 
cology. Officers of the society for 1947-48 are as 


has accepted a fellowship from the Insti- 
follows: President, Austin L. Porterfield, Texas 2 ne le 
Christian University; Secretary-Treasurer, Paul B. 
Foreman, Oklahoma A. & M. College; Executive — 
Committee members: Siguard Johansen, New Mex- if 
ico State College, and Daniel Russell, Texas A. & 
College. Alvin Good, Northwestern Louisiana 


Form from Kent State University joined the staff in 3 
July. He plans to center his teaching and research — 
: on industrial and occupational sociology and social 
psychology. Professor Asael T. Hansen, cultural an- 
Bh, thropologist of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
2 joined the staff September 1. He is preparing his — 
materials on Yucatan for publication and | looking — 
forward to research in Latin 
Professor Solon Kimball was on leave this sum-— 
fg mer while serving as visiting lecturer at the Depart- 
_ ment of Sociology at the University of — 
_ Mr. Paul Miller, former assistant county agent — 


tative to the American Sociological Society and J. L. 
Charlton, University of Arkansas, was reelected co- 


Warner E. Gettys, University of Texas, as retiring 
president of the Southwestern Social Science Associa- 

| tion, a regional confederation in which The South- 

western Sociological Societ ticipates, presented 

a joint session address entitled “The Social Sciences of West Virginia, has been employed in the Depart- e 

r Face The Atomic Age.” His paper appears in the ment as Rural Sociol 


ag a Alex Sim, Director of Adult Education 
June issue of The Southwestern So Social Sconce Vadverdty, Quebec, Canada, hes 


és 
a Hinman Fellowship and began work 

State Council on Family Relations. The in September. 
first annual of organization was held ae _ Arrangements between the Social Research Serv- 
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= ‘ice of Michigan State | the has made a generous grant nt to the De- 

4% + Institute for the Agricultural Sciences at Turrialba, partment to study certain problems in the field of 
4 ye ‘Costa Rica have been made through which graduate mass communication. Raymond E. Bassett has been 
“ae a students are furnished expenses and board and room _ released from his teaching for next year in order to 

while developing sociological and anthropological this grant. Robert 
le _ research projects. These projects may become gradu- rien and Fran iyamoto are engaged in 
sate theses on Costa Rican social structure and value ~ if. a study of the resettlement of the Japanese and 
- orientation. At the request of the Institute C. P. eg other minority problems in the local area. Julius — 
_ Loomis, Director of the Social Research Service, — = and John Griswold are assisting in the work 
visited the Institute in August to initiate the co- during the summer, 

at operative project, Om the request of the Seattle Chief of Police, 
sh Edgar Schuler has been m made : associate director of | Norman S. Hayner has conducted a series of con- | 
Social Research Service. ferences on minority problems for the benefit of the 
New York University. Miss Ethel J. ‘Alpenfels 
ht been appointed Associate Professor of Educa- “= Howard B. Woolston, first Chairman of the De- = 
tional Sociology in the School of Education. She was _ partment, retired in June, after 28 years of teaching 
i in the department. Jesse F. Steiner will return in 
the fall from a leave of absence at the University of 
a) - Oberlin College. George E. Simpson, formerly ae Hawaii. C. K. Cheng will return this fall from a 
De a By head of the Department of Sociology at The Penn- rs year’s leave of absence in China. He will teach _ 

ae in State College, has been appointed Head of course in Chinese social institutions and will onkt 


the Department of Sociology and Anthropology at in the introductory course. Joseph Cohen will re- 
“Oberlin College. Richard Myers has been promoted i sume full-time teaching this fall after a war leave 
f from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor. 7% of four years as Assistant Regional Expediter of the r 
ae Milton Yinger, formerly of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- National Housing Agency. He will teach courses in 
versity, has been appointed Associate Professor. American housing problems and in the fields of gen- _ 
— University. Professor Kingsley Davis continue his work as director of research for the 
been named Chairman of the Executive Com- ‘State 
_ mittee of The Bureau of Urban Research to succeed Riss Beginning with the fall quarter, the Department _ 

Professor Jean offer two curricula: (1) A regular major for 
tony: general education students requiring 36 
Roser College Forest, Illinois). Dr. hours of sociology with a minimum of requirements 

_ Gladys Sellen has accepted an appointment to. wae technical courses; and (2) A pre-professional 
Department of Sociology and Social Work, major requiring 55 quarter hours of sociology in- 
University of Washington. Stuart C. Dodd Professor Richard T. LaPiere of Stanford Univer- 
been appointed Research Professor and director of sity offered courses in the Department wate the 

new research unit created by the last legislature. summer quarter. 
This organization will consist of a statewide polling 

1 agency and field research organization supported a? Utah State Agricultural nis a : feature 

jointly by the University and the State College. In of the centennial year celebration in Utah, a two-— 
: addition to its research function, the agency will day symposium was held at the summer session of r 
a: training in research for graduate students. Utah State Agricultural College on Utah’s popula- — 
> Dodd will also teach courses in systematic soci- : tion and community problems. Participating in the 
_ ology and social research beginning in October. discussion were the following: Kimball Young, 
Delbert C. Miller has been appointed Associate Northwestern University; Lowry Nelson, Univer-— 
Professor to teach courses in industrial sociology, _ Sity of Minnesota; Arthur Beeley and Rex Skid- 


will teach courses in mass communication and and Reed Bradford, Brigham Young Univesity, 
lective behavior. Her book on Freedom of the William L. Wanlass, Joseph A. Geddes, Laurence 
Movies was published in February by the University Bee, N. Symons, R. Welling Roskelley and 
Chicago Press. The Curtis Com 
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BOO K REVIEW 


‘The Masters and the Slaves: Study in the tively well at ‘times 
Development of Brazilian Civilization. By ever, the rigorous methodological training ade- 
— GILBERTO FreyreE. Translated from the Portu- quately to evaluate this enormous mass of we 


_ A. Knopf, 1946. Pp. Ixxi - 537- $7. 50. nie be thought of as the generalising tendency ap 
This translation of Casa grande e senzala, a - plied to anything having to do with man, in- 
Brazilian book first published in 1934, makes = nutrition. The book bristles with ideas. 
available in English an important study. For Suggestive hunches or hypotheses for future 

those who for any reason will read only one book study appear on almost every page. Footnotes 
on Brazil, perhaps this is the book. = 8 = are rich in source material still largely unused 
Tt is especially important in two respects: 1) by Brazilian scholars. 
asa study in the development of a “racially dem- _ _Freyre originally conceived of this study as 
- ocratic” civilization; 2) for the role the book “an essay in genetic sociology and social history, 
has already played in Brazilian intellectual life. a. the object of determining and at times ce 
On er first published, Casa grande esenzala interpreting some of the more significant — 
Boome vigorous and persistent criticism of the formation of the Brazilian family” 
Brazil, much of it uninformed and some of it (xlviii). In his youth, he had been troubled 4 
even malicious. This criticism resulted, however, > the mixed-blood character of a large part of ae 
in widespread and wholesome discussion of the Brazilian population, together with the fact that 
many topics dealt with in the book and this in the “unstable health, uncertain capacity for 


tion, at that time gaining impetus in Brazilian of many Brazilians was being popularly attri- 
intellectual circles, from European peoples and buted to race mixture. From Franz Boas, how- 


cultures to indigenous Brazilian life. The book — ever, he learned to distinguish between “race” 4a 

has gone - through four Brazilian editions and % and “culture,” as well as between “racial and ae 

- still continues to provoke discussion, and also— family heredity,” and it is upon these distinc-— a 

what is more important—to stimulate research, tions (together with attention to the influence 
in a country where research is new and com- mS upon interpersonal relations of economic insti- 

_ paratively rare. To some extent at least, Maric xe tutions and processes) that the book rests (xxi). 

Marroquim was right when he said, “The history To the historical sources employed, such as ij 


of Brazilian intellectual life may be divided into _ legal documents in family and ecclesiastical is 
4 archives, royal decrees, the official correspon- ta 


dence of colonial governors, letters from Jesuit ar 


= measurably accelerated the shift in atten- , apathy and disturbances of growth” (xxiv) 


"he expansion ofa Master’ r’s thesis presented i in 


12 3 to Columbia University, the book is a com- = missionaries, — wills, diaries, physicians’ reports, 


4 “has done so, however, more as a or a families of Pernambuco. 
‘poet than as a scientist. And this may be a = _ Analyzed is the formation, in colonial Brazil, ; 
distinct gain. For the human perhaps eludes of a slave- holding, patriarch- -centered society, 
understanding of any penetrating sort unless, to with an economic base in the sugar plantation 
the | detachment and objectivity of the scientist, and mill: “a socio-economic system that repre-— 
is added the insight and comprehension of the sented in a way, a revival of European feudal- 
poet. Being steeped in the history and lore of his ism” (xi): a “feudalism,” however, developed i. 
; - country, the author often takes one into the bya people who in Europe had scarcely known 
_ “inner sanctum” of Brazilian psychic life (cp., and which com- 
ee, 139-40). He also is acquainted with a vast = “aristocracy, democracy and anarchy” 
literature in social theory which has been rela- a manner essentially democratic “in its ethnic, 
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social and ‘cultural ‘so that Braz they had developed “an easy and relaxed flexi. 
fans “do not possess that cult of uniformity and» bility” (7). They were a people i in whom “ Europe 
horror of individual, family and regional dif- _ reigned, but Africa really governed”: “half. 

ferences which are the | accompaniment of the ~ Christian, half- Saracen, with Telatives and 
—- it throughout so large a part of friends in both hose reli ; 
qualitarian spirit throughout so large a part o riends in both camps”; whose religion was “g 
_ English-speaking America” (xv). Sent maha: softened, lyric Christianity, with many phallic 
In, then, an “harmonious — adjustment and and animistic reminiscences of the pagan cults” © 
2 fusion” of man, habitat, techniques of mainte-— Ge), and whose system of monogamy had ben 
- mance, house-type, social organization, symbols “undermined by the sensual mysticism of Islam” 
and values (xii), there grew up around the Casa 
z Grande (Big House) of the master and the © a) Taking advantage of their experiences as colo. 
— Senzala (slave quarters) of his slaves an eco- nizers in the Cape Verde and Madeira Islands, ™ 
nomic, political and sociological system: in Africa and Asia, the Portugese in Brazil 
a system of production (plantation monoculture), ‘ veloped “entirely new economic techniques and — 
_ labor (slavery), of transport (ox-cart, bamgue, social policy” (24) and built up “the first 
ee hammock, horse), of religion (“family Catholic- 2 modern society... . in the tropics with national 
ism,” with a “cult of the dead” and a priest characteristics and qualities of permanence” 
_ subordinate to the family patriarch), of politics (17). The family, instead of the state or the 
(compadrismo), of family and sexual life (“po- commercial company, became the integrative 
patriarchalism”) (xxvii). The Casa unit. 583 
_ Grande came to be, at the same time, a fortress, These incoming Portuguese encountered in 
|S workshop, a chapel, a harem, a convent 7 Brazil “one of the most backward populations on 4 
young women, a school, a hospital, a bank, > _ the continent” (81), a largely nomadic people — ‘ 
cemetery, a house of charity giving shelter to whose culture “was still cutting its first teeth, — 


the aged, the widow and the orphan (xxii), without the bony framework, the development 


whose patriarch was the dominating figure in or the resistance of the Great American Semi- — 
colonial Brazil, more powerful than either the Whereas the Spanish shattered 
viceroy or the bishop. World cultures which held out stubbornly 
_ This development was conditioned by a tropi- ‘a ‘wie them, so as more conveniently to set up — 
environment and the cultures of Portuguese a colonial system of exploitation, Portuguese 
, imported African and indigenous imperialism was “not mineral but vegetable” 
: It ‘was especially conditioned by the “ “social (82); so that, from the beginning, ‘ ‘greater : 
_ distance and cultural antagonism” between Euro- = was had from this impoverished culture 
' pean master and his Indian and African slaves; a _ than from the one wealthy from the mines.’ i 
distance and antagonism, however, which grad- Indian contribution, however, was 
coe ually broke down under the combined effects of “dimmed by the greater influence of the Afri- 
a continuous process of miscegenation, the per- can” (94), especially along the seacoast, from 
ce sonal relations normal to a familial unit (into Rio Grande do Sul to Maranhio, and with A 
which the mixed-blood off-spring had ae FF ticular reference to cuisine, techniques of mining, 
_ been admitted), and a comparative absence of — iron-working, speech and speech habits, magical 
= _ class and religious antipathies. “Perhaps practices, music, songs, interpersonal attitudes, 
else is the meeting, intercommunication myths and legends. The African brought to 
_ and harmonious fusion of diverse and even Brazil an artistic and technical background — 
antagonistic [racial and] cultural traditions superior to that of the Indian. He was accus- 
curring in so liberal way” (78). eid + peace, tomed to a settled, agricultural existence. He was 
The Portuguese colonist was a “compromiser,” biologically and psychically adjusted to life in 
a “great social plasticity,” with “no ne _ the tropics. In contacts with the Indian, his o 


ideals ” “no unyielding prejudices” (185). He  scendants often became “a Europeanizing force” 


_ came from a cosmopolitan people, “the most ( 311). And although, in the opinion of Freyre, 
ia commercial and least rural” (32) of Europe, the African was “sexually the weakest of the 
highly mobile and miscible; a people ‘ xing thr elements” (98); the Negro woman played — 


indeterminantly between Europe and Africa,” an important part in the sexual and family life 7 
_ having suffered the recurrent invasions of many of the Brazilian, either as concubine or wife and & 
peoples and cultures and the ype ser pi anne or as slave or domestic servant. She 
Ff ‘rocked us to sleep, suckled us, fed us, mashing — 
and racial preponderance,” no the face a which | oe food with her hands” (278). A Negro boy 4 
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was the first f playmate of the master’s childre H s case by the large number of terms of 
the mulatto girl “initiated us into sexual experi- 2 merely local origin or significance, has been com- 


The wide range of information presented in A familiar with Brazil notes being relatively insig i 
this _ study—geographic, biological, historical, — nificant. Freyre’s engaging style has been well 


7 


en | ethnographic, economic, religious, literary, archi- preserved. A considerable number of clarifying fe 
cults” dietary, etc.,—obviously increases the notes has been added by the translator. There 
d been chances of error. In succeeding editions, Freyre is a glossary, a bibliography (incomplete), in- 
Islam” ~ eliminated the more obvious of these. An dexes of subjects and names, and a detailed — a 
an: occasional over-emphasis of the influence of geo- drawing of a typical "Big House.” Unfortunate- 
s colo- = forces, however, still creeps in. ‘Unfors ly, other illustrations in the Brazilian edition — 
slands, nate also is the use of such terms as “economic have at omitted by the American publisher. : 
zil de- instinct” (24), the echo of Hall’s outworn bio- DONALD PIERSON” 
es and theories, (155), and the use Lie de Sociologia ia Politica 

stional From a strictly scientific point of view, 
nence” ever, the principal doubts regarding this ad- 
or the mittedly illuminating study arise from the 
grative acter of the generalizations advanced. The in- ‘Brazil: People and Institutions. By Lynn 
of understanding is limited, quite natur- Smith. Baton Rouge: : The Louisiana State 
red in ally, to the author’s range of acquaintance and, 4 - University Press, 1946. 843 pp. $6. 50. oe 
ions on _ more particularly, to the Olinda-Recife Negro- = Jp the Spring of 1942 Dr. Smith was selected :: 
people — _ slave sugar-plantation area and, to some extent, — Be by the Department of State to serve for a 
teeth, the Bahian Reconcavo. Freyre has briefly visited period as a Rural Sociologist attached to the 
pment “and studied other areas of Brazil, including the [pited States Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. i 

Semi- _ similar Campos area in the state of Rio de was at this post for slightly more than a year 
red Janeiro; but it is probably with reference to the during wick time he id in 
bornly areas first mentioned that generalizations are — Brazil. The results of these travels plus inten- ‘y q 
set 4 most apt, even profound and illuminating. When, * sive research in _secondary sources have re- 
uguese — however, such phrases as “practically every : sulted in this book on Brazil’s Institutions and 
table” Brazilian” ‘(xxxvii) are added toa generalization, People. 


greater “there always arises the problem of to just what The approach to this study has been the 
extent that generalization is precise. = r. conventional one with more than general em- 

_ For Brazil is not, and never has been a cul- phasis upon man-land relationships as presented © 
_— or societary | unit. In fact, variations in the in his textbook The Sociology of Rural Life and 
original cultural heritage, together with the vicis- ag used consistently in his researches in the 
-situdes of social interaction under variant physi field of rural social organization. After an in- 
_cal and occupational circumstances, especially — - troduction the second part of this book deals 
‘those of distance and isolation, have made of with = the cultural diversity of Brazil. Like so_ 
this vast and heterogeneous country, from pre- many of the Republics of the Western 
colonial times to the present, in a real a sphere differences in climate, race and cultural & 
several Brazils.» background make one region of the country 
_ Freyre has met this criticism by saying, “I widely different from the others. The size of Cart 
‘believe that no serious study of the formation — Brazil plus the very meager or primitive — 
of Brazilian social life can be separated from “of transportation and communication that exist 
that system (sugar production) ; for it is under in so much of Brazil results in regional con- 5 
its influence or in opposition to it that the forma- tracts ranging in agriculture from tools and a 
force” tion is to be perceived taking place” (ixvii). He techniques only a first step removed from the 
freyre, also suggests (Ixviii) that he intends to deal with © "gathering stage to the most modern agricultural | c 
of the this problem in greater detail in his forthcoming © machinery in use in the world today. This _ 
played book, Ordem e progresso, and consequently its diversity has led the author to describe Brazil 
ly life publication is awaited with interest. mot as just regional diversity but as a juste 
fe The difficult task of translation, increased in Position of centuries. = 


t. She See for - example, Donald Pierson and Mario Some 168 pages of this book are » devoted to 


ashing Wagner Vieira da Cunha, “A Survey of Research — the 5 various aspects of the population of Brazil. 
boy in Brazil,” Acta Americana press). A reasonably accurate census of 
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Brazil in 1940 made available Neglect of the quantitative aspects of 
egg obtainable data on this most rapidly = tenure in Latin America is easily explain- 
2 national population in the Western Hemisphere .~* by the dearth of reliable and svallable 


a and one of the most rapidly increasing in the data on the subject. Unfortunately, however, 


__ world. Other than growth and distribution this realistic qualitative data on the subject is al- 
f mM part of the book includes a chapter on Racial most as difficult to find as those few persons — 
__ Composition, some other population character- who have given attention to the subject in the 
_ istics, Fertility, Mortality, Immigration and field of written observations having limited — 
ternal Migration. die themselves to a few subjective judgments. 
A id Part four is devoted to Levels and Standards _ The chapter on Colonization and Settlement — 
of Living. Although, as pointed out by the au- cs will be welcomed not only by agricultural leaders — 
thor, detailed analyses of consumption levels — in Brazil but by such leaders in other countries 
are only in their beginning ‘stage in Brazil, > of South America as well , Since colonization 
aa _ enough investigative work has been done to — 5 has been a subject of major concern for decades _ 
- indicate certain general features of levels and ‘ for those _ countries possessing tropical lands. — 
a standards of living in the various regions and Brazil’s success in the field of colonization, — 
the country asa whole. some of the techniques of which are described 
_ The conclusion is, as might be expected, that - here, should offer much to those countries in 
the general level of living for Brazil's masses which, during the near future, will 
is relatively low. It will be of interest to many ‘dl become something more than a plan. — ‘el 
that the author concludes that the general low __— Part six deals with the Social Institutions of 
- level of living is closely associated with a low _ Brazil and includes chapters on the Family, 
standard of living in that the masses see little Education and the School, Religion and the 
discrepancy between the amount of goods and Church Politics and Government. 
Services actually consumed and those goods Part seven the author labels “conclusions.” 
and services to which they feel they are en- It is a single chapter in which he presents 4 
we As the most significant factors operating bold outline certain outstanding features of _ 
oe: 7 in Brazilian society to produce this low level of rural Brazil and in which he suggests certain 
living, three principal ones are listed: = steps that Brazil should take if she is to 


: 4 very high ratio of dependents to producers; (2) ~~ economically and socially in keeping with , 
‘the very low production per worker and, to a__ its rapid increase in numbers. This chapter will 
certain degree a resultant of the second factor; be controversial, agreement or disagreement 
(3) the lavish use of labor, with the author depending upon one’s interpre 
Part five, and one of the more spacious parts tation of the data presented in preceding pages. J, 
— of the book, deals with the relations of the | There is little doubt in the mind of the re J 4) 
, people to. the land. Considerable attention is viewer but that the reception of this book will - 
given to Settlement Patterns, Land Division, be in keeping with the tremendous amount of be 
_ ‘Land Tenure and Size of Holdings. This part work that has | gone into the assembly, organi- a 
- of the book contains also a chapter on Locality zation and analysis of the material included § pr 
Groupings and another Colonization and n its pages, I would list its major contributions 
Settlement. gi follows: (1) it will afford a schematic ap- co 
hf _ This part is unquestionably, in the opinion of proach to other studies of this kind that need gal 
as the reviewer, one of the more substantial parts to be and will be made; (2) it can, and it is isti 
_ of the book, not only in what it offers as new hoped that it will, provide dependable source cor 
oe content resulting from analysis and description — material for those writers of popular works on rea 
but in its contribution in correcting many er- Latin America which do so much to fashion set 
e roneous impressions of rural social organization public opinion; (3) it will serve as basic reading — con 
3 in ‘Latin J America, all too frequently accepted . = reference material for those who want to ties 
fact in the United States. Accurate observations know more about Latin America and for pri stay 
such as included here should go far to erase the vate and governmental agencies whose functions sma 
seemingly general impression that the pattern Mi are to work with these people and to interpret regs 

for ‘Mexico is the all. ot Latin Latin America for the United States. To those 


who read Portuguese and Spanish the bibliog- 

Oren E. Leonarp D> 
ericadtwral R 


we _ The Chapter on Land Tenure is one of the 


few treatises this important subject in 
Latin that has come the reviewer's 
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The ‘Small Community Looks . Ahead. By the ca with an 
AND J. Haves. New York, Harcourt, Brace of types of leaders. The remaining parts of The — 
and Co., 1947. Pp. xii + 276. $3.00. actiyion - Small Community Looks Ahead have to do with — 
Small Town. By GRANVILLE Hicks. New York, a situations wherein the foregoing discussion finds 
The Macmillan Co., 1946. Pp. viii + 276. r application. The areas selected are the Tennessee 


© 


These two volumes reflect the growing interest Pe Adult Education Projects were carried on under _ 
in the small community, and its significance for _ the auspices of the Extension Division of the 
the nation at large. They are written from dif. University of Virginia; Greenville County, South 2, a 
ferent backgrounds, on the part of their r respec Carolina, which was the seat of a somewhat un- iy ay 
tive authors, though with strikingly similar successful attempt to establish a County Council 


points of view. Professor ‘Hayes gathered his 4 for Community Development; Rutherford 


atrial while in receipt of a grant from the County, Tennessee, where a Community Health 


Institute of Research and Training of eae Program was set up under the Commonwealth 


q a 
‘University; and further data were obtained — _ Fund, and with the aid of University students; ae ; 
through his experience with the Citizens’ Work- and finally, certain counties of Virginia in which 
shops conducted under the auspices of the Ex-  Gitincns! Woekshags were carried on under the im 
7 tension Division of the University of Virginia. _ Extension Division of the University of ‘Vir- : 
"i While his observations were, therefore, ‘mostly sinia. In this last case a serics of vital i 
of communities in the south, he feels that his questions are posed as rallying points for dis- 
conclusions would be somewhat generally ap- cussion of community affairs in the Workshops. 
plicable. Granville Hicks, on the other hand, the ‘author was a participant in the experi-— 
: writes of his home town near Troy in New York 3 ‘ment of the Workshops, his interpretation of a 
state, where he lives as an intellectual refugee’ their functions and possibilities is’ especially ay 
i from the city. He there tries with some success vital. The concluding chapter of the volume pre- 
to participate in the life of the community, — sents a kind of dilemma, that, whereas irl 
q though painfully aware of the barriers that communities stand in need of outside initiative _ 
separate him from the “natives.” It is the. thesis i; to arouse them from their lethargy, the effects — 
of both authors that small towns have construc- of such outside contacts is likely to leave them 
tive possibilities for the life of America, the S they are. The industrial entrepreneur exploits 
realization of which requires a kind of planning» the community without responsibility for its a : 
that is based upon the active cooperation of — needs as a whole; government bureaucracy fails _ oF 
local people themselves, With such agree- to spark the community into action; 
ments, the mode of treatment of the problem by churches do a better community job on the 
_ the two authors reveals marked differences. i mission field than they do at home; and the © 
Professor Hayes is the social scientist who community movement, having run 
: “begins with a definition « of the small community, — its course, leaves the small community willl 
yrgani- as“ one which m may be comprehended by a large — - touched. Perhaps more favorable comment can Gi 25 
cluded [i proportion of its people through direct experi- be made concerning the agricultural education 
utions ence:” He then presents a hypothetical chart of — - efforts of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
tic ap- community development, “upward” through or- 3 though i it, too, could improve on its ar ae es 
t need =H canization from an immature, highly individual- for reaching the people. Finally, a plea is made ae 
ditis HM istic state of affairs to a point where intelligent - for Universities to reach out more effectively in =) 
source cooperation prevails. Once such a stage is their respective 
rks (00 reached in some measure, a reverse process may ‘y aaa again, to Small Town by Granville 
ashion - set in, “downward” through disorganization to | 
eading “condition of destructive conflict and disintegra ess a matter of the and more one 
ant to tion. The characteristics of each of the three of approach and method. Hicks lives in Rox- 
stages are noted, and examples are given of _ borough ( a pseudonym) as a participating ob- 
small southern communities, each of which is oe, , sharing with his wife in many community 


Succeeding chapters present the components “a statis: ot a novelist, he displays mah 
an outline for community study, and an analysis knowledge: of the sociological literature of com- _ 
of planning procedures that may follow an ex- munity life. His point of view seems to be that 
perience of crisis. This leads to an illuminating of | a disillusioned radical, who, “despairing of — 


study of the techniques of creative in theoretical constructions: hall 
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coming out with a somber, but not co € ae to each student. It could be regarded = 
view of their possibilities. Their faults are due as a text studied for examinations, but to pre- 

- not solely to their narrowness and traditionalism, serve as blood plasma for weakened values and 
but also to the conservatism and cultural inertias as reminder 0 of the truths of human relation- F 
_ the larger society. A task remains for the ships that are worth remembering long after 
¢reation of a citizenry adequate to cope with ‘final examinations have passed. 
a the problems both of the small community and 2 Some sociologists would deny on various 
* of the world order. If we could solve the prob- grounds the familiar dilemma involving prop- 
lems of the one, we could better see our way to aganda effectiveness versus objective futility, 
a solution of those of the other. For such a Certainly the dilemma disappears at higher 
_ purpose the schools, as they are, seem like a education levels. Advanced students aad 
: broken reed. They need a new personnel and a — course question the over-simplified analysis and 
. new orientation. In a final chapter on The Duty : the s sampling methods behind the Poignant 
of the Intellectuals the author gives hints as to ‘ photographs. A penetrating sociologist like J. Ww. 
development from early optimistic liberal- Woodward recommends that prejudice be 


7 


ism to Communism, and thence to the subdued — described as a deeply rooted natural social 
- realization that we must start where we are, with — 4 order phenomenon, rather than a poison to be — 
people as they are, and do the possible thing simply neutralized by education and comrade- 
tt lies directly ahead. His last observation is ship. It could be that objectivity in the long- 
that he must attend a meeting of the Board of : run would provide the more potent means of 
Commissioners ! What might seem sbeurd holding prejudice in a workable - “equilibrium 
or trivial in such a conclusion has meaning than appeals to sympathy. 
against the background of the whole discussion. “oa Stegner does forget at times that yn 
aan is the case of an intellectual, fre ed from i tion could produce average - group ‘differences 
3g slavery to dogmatism, seeking “a way out” i personality traits as well as differential tu- | 
democratic cooperation with his fellow bercular rates. Such differences perpetuate prej- 
townsmen, udice. Yet he had read Myrdal and gives 
vivid sketch of “cumulative causation” in group 
relationships in the final chapter. Even. the 
freshman reader could hardly evade the thought — 
_ that we progressively make our neighbors good — 


ARTHUR EvANS Wooo gr bad The inclusion of a chapter on anti- 
Catholic ‘prejudice i is a wise reminder that prej- 1 


University of Michigan 
‘Nation. By tnd the is not restricted to those of 
$ The book is journalism at its best and per- 
34° PP. 75-— 


_ These are books which students might well | 
be asked to buy and read without the likelihood — 
of their turning them back for their at 
the end of acourselh 


the powerful modern agencies of communi- 
g The significance of this text and picture- study cation will increasingly capture the attention of 
of eight “minority” groups depends upon as- _ young students, open their minds and deliver 
sumptions, even challenges them. The sociology into the hands “of “sociologists an 


a is teacher, , assuming that the attitudes of younger then each reveal the more complex truth as 
students should be deliberately modified in 

the direction of tolerance and friendliness to- wins. Currrorp Kr mick 

“ward other components of “melting pot,” ” Unk University of Min Minnesota 


hand. It would be hard for any freshman or 
sophomore to read this lucid text and gaze at “Hypnoanalysis. ‘By Lewis R.  Worsere. New 


3 magnificent photographs without a surge of — York: Grune & Stratten, 1945. xviii + 342 pP- 
loyalty to the classic documents basic to oat — 

democratic heritage. The editors apparently are Johan R., aged 42, a artist, en- 

content with the Declaration of Independence tered the hospital it in 1937, an apparent schizo- 

the Constitution as the ethical foundation phrene. He was soon as co 


abode jn a smal] rural community. fo entures in sociological journalism If 
| 
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: chotic. For over a year, he scrubbed floors. prefers to say in his ‘ “Dynamic Interpretation,” 
i This ‘suggests medical malfeasance, especially — he went through a “personality transition which — 

i since it was later revealed that he had suffered made some kind of a social life possible.” It 
= shock during admission. He believed appears to have been a normal “kind of Ss 
the doctors were “electrocuting” hopeless pa- lie ” since, two years after release, no — 
tients like himself. When this was discovered, or psychotic or anxiety tendencies were — 
late in the hypnoanalysis, no direct effort was Whether Johan R. recovered because of hyp 

made to show him it was a delusion , though _noanalysis or in spite of it, it seems unlikely — 


the record indicates he was quite capable of = that he would have recovered if he had been — 

varios — it. Instead, months were spent in " scrubbing floors, wearing old clothes, suffering — 
14 prop- “uncovering” deep infantile repressions and to bad teeth, deprived of art materials, and 
futility. teaching him to accept them as “reality.” Mas- n compelled to live in social isolation under the 

‘high aa guilt and probable Positive mother- ; delusion that the doctors were planning to elec- 
ould of negative father-fixations were found. The trocute him. Schizophrenic and hysteric patients 
ysis and does not give the ages of his two younger with longer and more severe illnesses than that 
oignant - siblings nor raise the question as to why they of Johan R. have been “cured,” or helped, by Me 
ke J. W. did not break down. The family came from 1 metrazol, insulin shock, lobotomy, fires and other 
lice be _ Norway when Johan R. was twenty; the father “shock” crises, removal of focal infections, re- 
1 social _ was a drunkard who abused his wife but was _ meetings, , Christian Science, music, rec- 
m to be a kindly man when sober, _— interested in ea reational and occupational therapy, ordinary 4y 


omrade- books and music. psychiatry, and the mere passage of time, as 
he long- 2 ‘ - After Johan R. had scrubbed floors for over _ well as by the several varieties of psy choanaly- — 


neans of — a year, “active treatment” was started in the sis, with or without hypnosis. All of these “treat-— 
ilibrium = = of daily interviews. “These were singularly e ments” seem to have one thing in common: 
oe sterile’—but he did begin to write many notes restoration of the patient to a state in which 
crimina-— on scraps of paper. After a year or so of this, “ ordinary normal social interaction is possible. | 
ferences he began to show some resentment—in his < If there is anything in the theory of Faris and 
ntial tu- writing, though his outward behavior remained Dunham regarding the _ “causes” | of schizo- — 
ate prej- as passive as ever. Then the doctor got him phrenia, we might expect a “cure” when social 
gives a some new - clothes and had his teeth fixed— isolation is replaced by satisfying social inter- 
in group ‘more than two years after admissio n (more action. The real problem is how to get “to” the 
ven the medical malfeasance). Next, the doctor got him withdrawn patient, break up his isolating i, 
thought some art materials, (This also suggests malfea- and develop new integrating habits. Psycho- — 
ors good sance: a good commercial] artist scrubbed i i analysis is one means of doing this. Hypno- — 
on anti- for more than two years after being severely — analysis is presented as a quicker method of 
hat prej- frightened during admission.) His condition oa all psychoanalysis can do, and perhaps ae 
igh visi- § now quickly improved; he became much a even more in some cases, such as diminishing ns 
THe ae active and even began to talk to people; his excessive resistance, effecting transfers which — 
and per- writing became more normal, showed less obses- a _ ordinary analysis sometimes fails to do, or even” 
ommuni- sion with his guilt and worthlessness, and even “uncovering” deeper levels of repression then 
| deliver Thus, the doctor had finally established r rap- case raises more questions ‘than it an- 
who can fx port with the patient who trusted him, liked swers, as Dr. Wolberg notes in Chapter XIV: a 
truth as him, and was convinced that the doctor did % perhaps it was not schizophrenia; other methods 
Met, not think Johan was “all bad.” This relationship — might have succeeded as well; the “warm and _ 
ATRICK enabled the doctor to start hypnoanalysis and friendly relations with the doctor” may — 
oe he gave the patient the “works”: hypnoidal and been the real reason for recovery. A few state- . 
“aa normal dream analysis; hypnotic and waking ments like the latter, which are always stated — = 
drawing and interpretation of the “symbols” in interpersonal terms, are only evidence 
, thus revealed; automatic writing; | crystal and that Dr. Wolberg has any “insight” into the os 
mirror gazing; “regression” to infantile social etiology and therapy of schizo- __ 
ee, havior levels; hypnotically induced conflicts and phrenia. His frame of reference seems to be 
rtist, = scrambled sensory perceptions; affect transfers; : = Freud”: penis envy, castration, sym- — 
it. schizo- free association in and out of hypnosis; post- — bolization, ego, superego (he doesn’t mention 
hypnotic Suggestions; and s¢ so on. Four months id), in infantile and 
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SOCIOLOGICAL | REVIEW = 
of familiarity with well as we now can and s soon 
the “cultural revision” of he may be able to control atomic fission, 
— the Freudian concepts as if they were READ 
clinical entities ike an, infected gall bladder. Miami University 
‘This may be merely a “way of speaking,” but fede: 
it sounds like reification. This impression is Religion im the Struggle for Power. By J. Mu- 
== marked in the last six chapters which TON ars Durham: Duke _ University 


‘noanalysis: procedures; recall of buried mem- a thoughtful and well- 

_ories; transference; resistance; and interpreta tempt to give sociological _ interpretation to 

a f tion. The writing is full of the figurative literary — certain phases of the history of Christianity 

ae language which is the bane of most psycho- in Europe and America. How do religious groups 
analytic exposition. However, Dr. Wolberg is respond to social changes posing problems for 

careful not to claim too much—hypnoanalysis _ faith and policy? What has happened to Chris- 
* is no “cure- all”; he is open-minded and tenta- tian standards when challenged by rising cap- 
; tive; he appears to be a skillful, ingenious, suc- -— itanom, by modern industrialism, and by war? 
a baie cessful hypnotist who also is "well trained in The three explanatory concepts a are the de 
psychoanalysis, lemma of the churches, the church and sect. 
‘Therapists like Wolberg, Lindner, Kubie, and es of response, and the social sources of 


fy Erickson, in conjunction with men like Hull, - denominationalism. The hypothesis is that these 

iz will eventually produce a sound scientific theory add to the sociologist’s power to predict. The 

hypnosis. Psychoanalysis sorely needs the invasion of the religious field by secular 

same rigorous scientific study. I can understand _terests is what brings perplexity to churchmen, 

_ the implied disapproval of this book by a repu- Shall they stand resolutely by their commit- 4 

table medical psychiatrist like Dr. Farber ments, or compromise in order to retain a posi- 
(“Mario and the Hypnoanalyst,” New Republic, som tion of influence? There has always been a 

March 4, 1946, pp. 320-321), but what we need | nm ‘dualistic ethic in Christian doctrine and 4 

is scientific work on psychoanalysis, not a sneer. o ency, and historical conditions motivate the 

m Vy We need to know what are the biological and “church” to move in the direction of asceticism, 
_ psychosocial bases and mechanisms of id, ego, conservatism, and quietism, while the “sect” 
Sieg _ repression (the unconscious), trans- selects the more prophetic and ethically radical 
¥ fer, resistance, and all the other reified concep- r elements in the tradition. The church compro- 

tual “entities” with which analysts perform their mises and extends its reach; the sect strengthens 
ee magic. J. B. Watson and E. B. Holt have made ¢ its moral position but loses numbers. Sub-varie- 

cok _ beginnings toward a natural science explanation __ ties of church and sect are distinguished, and an - 
of psychoanalytic phenomena, as Clark Hull has Zz important © _ conclusion is that religion makes 
for hypnosis. Sociologists and social psycholo- — x maximum use of its power when it is able to 
re. <= also making contributions in these keep a balance between the two types of re- 


We may now be on the verge of discoveries to the eternal realities, 


and atoms. Freud, Watson, Holt, -tably” dilemma is te 

_ Hull, and the therapists are the Daltons, Fara- thought is another matter. It would seem that 

days, and Mendeléeffs; what we now need are | ~ not infrequently the secular interests have served 

= men like Berzelius, Kekulé, Rutherford, Meit- | to re-define rather than defeat the religious 

ee ner, and Fermi. This new natural science of interest. The content of terms like “justice” 

“mind” is indeed “such stuff as dreams are and “right” is very largely supplied by the 

_ made of”—and also th. stuff of “consciousness” “di structures and processes inhering in the life that 
and culture. Intensive and extensive cane © men know, to which they have learned to adjust, 7 
tions of psychoanalysis and hypnosis under nd in terms of which they may unconsciously § 

a SS rigorous natural science conditions are en ll shift the premises of their thought and thus 

thousands" of them. Biologists, psychologists, find a new meaning in scriptures and creeds, 


& sociologists, psychiatrists, and statisticians ~ often without any sense of deviation from te : 
om collaborate on these studies. This is as much a factor in religious change 
the desire to get a and in 
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There is is some question, too, labels. and content as of defini- 
- How is one to decide whether a given response — i tion. In some places the suggestion comes that it 
is church-type or sect-type? Would liberal and is with Professor Yinger’s understanding of the — 
conservative observers agree? Professor Yinger . Christian ethic rather than with its own that the — 
does not define the Christian ethic beyond church-type response compromises. 
identifying it with the plain teaching of the It occurs to the reviewer that social conflict, 
Synoptic Gospels. plain is this, after including personal as over against 
all? Is it always sect-like to tend toward equality economic and ‘political conflict, might be more — a 
and pacifism? This reviewer is acquainted with fully explored as a factor in religious change. _ y, 
a would be classified by most as z The kindred motivations underlying the church © 
sects which contend that equality and pacifism and sect responses suggest that this volume will | 
are in themselves concessions to the modern : provide valuable source materials for the soci- — 
_ temper, and that true Christians should with- ology of knowledge as well as contribute > to to our 
draw to the purity of the gospel, which stands — sine? of the sociology of religion. ost 


for very different values. There seems tobe some ‘Baldwin _ THomas 


Juvenile Delinquency: Critical niques effectuating the co-ordination desired. 
Bibliography. P. S. DeQ. CaBor, Px.D. H.W. Beyond his recommendation for an extension of 
Wilson Co., New York. 1946. pp. r- -166. $3. 75: the staff principle, Mr. Dobbs ” ite to say 


This is the best comprehensive bibliography 
ist for anyone interested in the subject. Lists The American Individual Enterprise 
er 900 books, articles and reports from ‘The Economic Principles Commission of the 
bre covering three fields of inquiry: research, National Association of Manufacturers. Mc- 
prevention, and treatment. _ Graw-Hill, New York, 1946. 2 Vol. $10. 
This. work, according to its foreword, is “a 
Operational Sica ‘ond Action Research. By thorough analysis of the philosophy, operations _ 
l RAC. Doss; Foreword by JoHN and pe of the American enterprise 
ympro- ashington, D.C.: Institute of Ethnic Af system . . all of this without reference to pre- 
gthens fairs, 1947. 21 pp. $0.25. vious Association positions. . . . From the very 
-varie- This pamphlet outlines a suggestion for the start, neither the Board of Directors nor any 
and an incorporation of “operational research” in ad- ie of the N.A.M. officers interfered in any way with AM 
makes ‘ministrative organization: “Operational re- the studies or the full expansion of opinions by 
ble to search,” ” regarded by the author as a British war-— the Commission.” The work bears out the claim. — 
of time innovation, involves the co-ordination of the authors has 
— tion, (3) user participation, (4) integration fF or any who want it and have ten do ars. 


ations specialism, and (5) structural insight in a holis-— 

y the tic approach to the planning of administrative as particularistic viewpoint is thought necessary 
‘inevi- policy. Although “operational research” devel- —then this work is inadequate. Berle and 
ligious oped i in reference to problems co concerning physi- in their work on corporations, much of Schum- 

n that cal sciences, a parallel for the social sciences is Bi mec: much of Chamberlin’s work on monopoly, — 
served found in “action research,” which refers to all serve to deflate the stereotyped 
ligious joint effort by the United States Bureau of In- View Presented here, ae 

astice dian Affairs, The University of Chicago’s Com- 


yy the mittee on Human sitive eager and the ae ousing in the Cleveland Community, Past— 


fe that for Applied Anthropology to deal with field | Present—Future. By Howarp WHIPPLE 
adjust, problems of the first named agency. Had Mr. Green. Real Property Inventory of Metro- — 
Dobbs looked further he would have found in- _Politan Cleveland, 1947. Pp. 24. $5.00. 
numerable other examples in the United States A reproduction « of census materials | niiiad: 

of attempts to secure integration of research, tion, number of families, persons per family, and ; 
policy formation, and layman interest, notably coast units in Cuyahoga yom) Ohio, from ind 


in about country. 
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From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology. Trans- 3 engi from workers’ memoirs. These materials 
lated, Edited, and with an Introduction by leave no difficulty in understanding the intimate 
HE GertH and C. Wricut New relation between the labor movement and politi. 
York: Oxford University Press, 1946. xi + cal events in Poland. The section on “Polish 
490 pp. $5.00. Labor under the Nazis” is especially revealing 
Be Max Weber has been known to American Ot only of the political force exerted by or- 
sociologists largely for his contributions to ganized labor but also of the reciprocal effects 
‘methodology. It is one of the merits of this of Nazi domination on the labor movement, 
volume to present Weber as the comparative It may be fairly said that The Polish Worker 
student « of social systems and as the penetrating Presents the history of modern Poland from the 
social analyst that he was. The book opens 7 point of view of the labor group and its = g 
an instructive sketch of Max Weber's life and articulate its needs. 
work, written by Gerth and Mills, which stresses 
the “sociological conditions for scholarship of Medical E Education and the Changing 
= the kind he displayed” and is in itself a am s ALLEN Raymonp. N.Y., Commonwealth — 
s bution to the sociology of knowledge. The main Fund, 1946. 142 pp. (New York Academy of 
body of the book consists of very readable | Medicine. Committee on Medicine and the — 
translations of selections from Max Weber’ ‘Changing Order Studies.) $1.50. 
a work, | arranged under the headings of “Science The author is Executive Dean of the Colleges — 
and Politics,” “Power,” “Religion,” and “Social of Dentistry, Medicine, and Pharmacy, Uni- 
Structures.” This volume is required reading versity of Illinois, Chicago. The promising title 
for of stratification, institutions, soci- exceeds the quality of the contents. Neverthe- 
Z ology | of religion, and sociology of knowledge. less, the book reflects the growing pains of me 
cal education adjusting to a rapidly changing 


Raymon B. Carrezi. New York: World society, and, as such, has its place. The 


graph is an exposition of a personal philosophy 
2 Bock Company. 1946. pp. s72. No price indi i of medical education which the author has ql 


and M of Personality. By 


yet thought through to application. Because of 


This volume, which many students of per this the book appears platitudinous and super- 
a sonality may be inclined to dismiss as an “ex- gia} However, the closing sentences implicate 
Clusively quantitative” contribution, represents sociologists and point to their future inclusion 

the most comprehensive attempt so far made to — in health program planning. “Medicine i is coming 

bring some order out of the numberless unco- | of age as a social “science in the service of 


me ue investigations of personality variables. ig society. It takes a man, not a machine, to under- 


wae him to some highly conclusions, 

= 
and incidentally some novel terminology. and Federal. By 


second volume > dealing with personality de Yai: wealth Fund, 1946. xiv and 
velopment is promised. Meanwhile, those ‘who 


208 PP. $1. 50. 
to know what empirical data have and have 4 
not to miss this is a mmanographic study of ll 
cal services in the United States, along wi 
account of the historical backgrounds. A preface 
‘The Polish Worker, A Study of a Social jal Stratum. was written by W. G. Smillie, M.D. Chapters a § 
i By Fetrxs Gross. New York: Roy Publish- are presented on Medical Services for the In- [J 
1945. Pp. digent by Local Government: Social and His- 
‘This book, the first of its kind to appear in torical Backgrounds, Medical Services s by Local 
English, traces the deevlopment of the Polish Government: Recent Developments, Medical 
labor movement from the beginning of the Services by State Government, Expenditures &§ 
century to the close of the disastrous Battle Medical Services by State and Local Govern- | 
_ of Warsaw in August, 1944. The descriptions ments, The Nature and Extent of Hospital _ : 
of the social structure of wage labor, — Services by Government, Federal Grants-in-Aid 
scales, and of labor legislation provide a com for Medical Care, Medical Services by the 
prehensive characterization of the Polish worker, r - Federal Government. Statistical data relative to 
hich is further and poignantly inane by —_ service a are presented | in an Appendix — 
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non- Germans as occurs is. most 
“terials. By CHaRLes R. READ and SAMUEL iin the upper and lower classes. Catholics in 
Public Affairs Press, Washington, general, are assimilated more rapidly 
BG 1946. 1 29 Pp. $2. .0o. (Paper) protestants, Predominantly protestant zones are 
‘This guide is a compilation of over four more prosperous and “progressive” and the 
hundred social improvement organizations, of | 


or international scope, invite Principal force the assimilation 


activities are include 
REICH, University of Chicago Press, * 122 
A Aculturagéo dos Alemées no Brasil, By $2.50. (Cloth) 
EMILIO WILLems. Companhia Editora book p resents the series of five Hitch 
Nacional, Séo Paulo, Brazil, 1946. 609 pp. 
Nop price indicated. (Paper) delivered by the author at the University 
This work on the acculturation of the Ger- _ California in 1945. The volume is not a Popu- pace 
mans in Brazil is written by a professor of f larization but a scientific summary of the origin. A 
-anthropology of the Sado Paulo University and id and racial differentiation of man. It includes — 
School of Sociology and Political Science. North the most recent discoveries and theories. The ve 
American sociologists who read Portuguese or - evidence for giants consists of a adie 
Spanish will find this volume a — fragment from Java and three teeth found in 
addition to our knowiodye of social structure — a Chinese apothecary’s shop in Hong Kong. 


aging 
10No- if 
Nort of the study will be entirely familiar to but of gigantic proportions. Weidenreich con-— 


an intimate knowledge of the related 
He states that there is little evidence that 
| The study shows the factors which affect.the are geologically older, but _ a icati is 
assimilation of Germans in Brazil. It recognizes that such may be the case. 

the urban setting as more conducive to assimila-_ : The volume contains some interesting em- 
tion than the rural. Linguistic borrowings from oy phases, , such as a protest against Huxley’s vail f 
- Portuguese show the primary adaptation of the stressing the similarities between apes and man a 

_ Germans to their new milieu to be in terms of at the expense of dissimilarities, the refusal to 

plants and animals, houses, tools, and govern- — ri accept the Piltdown jaw as belonging with the | 
functions. The continuation of the old brain case, and the elaboration of constitutional 


patterns is noted in the rural areas, types as of the 
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 persities. Morningside Heights, New York: King’s Aspects of Postwar Inter-Amevicon ‘Rela. 
Press. 1947. 229 pp. $3.00 tions. Austin, Texas: The University of 
= Press. 1946. 117 pp. No price indicated. ‘Reueateceal a 
fons and Their Management. and Ed, Scranton, 2 Isaac, Jutrus (Editor: Karl Mannheim). Economics 
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